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PRIZE ESSAY. 
On growing Fruits as ‘as farm. cro in 
swing oe Ppa 
tivation and of of approved sorts. 


By Frank SANDERSON, Baltimore County, Md. 
Awarded the prize of $25.00 for best esgay on this 
topic, offered by THe AMERICAN FARMER. 
Committee: Robert 8. Emory, Esq., Kent 
County, Maryland; G. B. F. Leighton, 
Esq., of Norfolk, Virginia, and 
General Luther Giddings, of 
Anne Arundel County, 

Maryland. 


Fruit is no longer a luxury but a necessity 
for all classes, and to show how to grow fruit 
in abundance, both for home use and for 
marketing, in a plain matter-of-fact way, is 
my object in writing this paper. We will 
divide the subject into two heads—the Or- 
chard and Fruit Garden. In the former we 
grow apples, pears, cherries and peaches ; in 
the latter grapes, currants, strawberries, ragp- 
berries and blackberries. 

Tue Orcuarp.—It should be protected, 
». if possible, from the prevailing winds by » 

: - | i 7 


ae 


n apples will do well in 
penne bg patie cata} It is time and 
money thrown away to plant trees in a wet, 
hard soil. The field selected for an orchard 
should be deeply plowed and worked in po- 
tatoes or corn the year before planting. In 
the fall, October being the best month for 
this work, having your ground in good or- 
der, take your two-horse plow and lay off 
the field the long way first, the rows twenty 
feet apart; then cross the field with rows 
the same distance apart; now take your 
‘lifting-subsoll plow and run in these cross 
rows up and down and you have a fine, deep, 
mellow soil to plant in, and without any 
‘hard work. Having your trees ready, which 
had better be one-year-old stock, cut away 
all straggling roots with a clean cut and 
then proceed to plant, one man holding the 
‘tree in proper position, the other (which had 
better be the owner) putting the fine top soil 
gently between the roots and packing it 
compactly around the tree until the surface 
is level. Then place some large stones, say 
fifteen, around it, and you have your tree 
planted and mulched at the same time. 

Plant the first row apples, the second row 
‘pears, and so continue until the orchard is 
finished. The apple trees are forty feet 
apart, giving them plenty of room for spread- 
ing, and your pears ate well protected both 
from high winds and the summer heat, 
which I think is mostly the cause of their 

so badly. The orchard should be 
Worked in hoed crops for some years until 
trees commence bearing, when it should be 
seeded in orchard grass and clover and the 
first crop cut for hay, and then let your pigs 
in, as they will consume all fallen and wormy 
fruit. As to pruning, the trees should be en- 
Couraged to grow low and spreading, hav- 
ing the middie open to sun and air, In 
Spring and fall haye the trunks and larger 
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branches washed with strong soft-soap suds, 
as this will keep the bark healthy. Whilst 
the ire washing is going on I find the best 
ume to hunt the borer, which is easily found 
by examining the tree close to the ground, 
and if you find a substance like sawdust, to 
be sure he is there. Cut him out with a 
sharp bladed knife or punch him to death 
with a strong sharpened wire. Apply in the 
spring one bushel of unleached ashes to four 
trees, sprinkling it near the trunks, as it is a 
first class fertilizer, and is, as well, an insect 


| destroyer. 


Pears and Cherries require much the same 
treatment as I have described. As to varie- 
ties, I shall name those kinds which I have 
grown profitably myself and found doing 
well in other orchards I bave examined. I 
add this, however: Let every one ask the 
opinion of his own vicinity as to what varie- 
ties suit the soils and he will not go far 
wrong. For home use and market‘for clay 
and - limestone soils, I would recommend 
the following varieties ; 

Apples.— Harly—Red Astrachan, Carolina 
June, re Harvest, and Sops of Wine. 
Yellow Belifiower, Bald- 


fau-—A3 noth elinete. een 





such, Fallawater end Grimee Golden: 1 


would state here that’ all apples should be 
carefully picked in baskets and placed in 
barrels and put away in a cellar which can 
be kept at a cool even temperature. The 
fallen or imperfect fruit should be either 
marketed at once or made into cider. 

The best Summer Pears--Manning’s Eliza- 
beth and Rostiezer. For Fall—Bartlett, Seck- 
el and Urbaniste. For Winter—Vicar of 
Wakefield and Lawrence. 

Oherries:—Early Richmond and Black Tar- 
tarian. 

Peaches require much the same general 
cultivation asthe apple and pear, but are not 
near so hardy and are more liable to the 
attack of the borer ahd yellows. On a clay 
soil -we meet with indifferent success, whilst 
ameng the limestone soils of Maryland and 
Virginia they grow the largest and most 
highly flavored fruit, and the life of the tree 
is prolonged to many years. Indeed, I have 
been shown trees grown from seed eighteen 
yearsold and bearing bountiful crops. Craw- 
ford’s Late, Early York, Old Mixon, Smock, 
and Morris’ White I find of good quality, 
free bearers and fine flavor. 

Grapes.—These should be planted in any 
good soil free from water, ground deeply 
plowed and the rows run north and south, 
so the sun can shine on the entire vine some 
portion ofthe day. The rows should be eight 
feet apart and six feet in the row. Vines one 
year old are the best. Plant in the fall and 
let the small fibrous roots be drawn out their 
full length and covered with the best soil. 
Train them toa single cane the first year; 
in the fall cut down to within eighteen 
inches of the ground. The second year 
grow two canes in the same manner as last 


| year, keeping the soil well cultivated, but 


not deeply, as that willdisturb the roots. At 
the commencement of the third year you 
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can either train them on a trellis or tie them 

up to a good stout stake. The latter is the 

German system and is a cheap and easily 

managed one. It it also a very simple one. 

On one cane you grow the fruit and on the 

other, at the same time, you grow the wood 
for the next year’s fruiting. In this way 

you have young bearing wood always. After 

the fruiting cane is through bearing it should 

be ‘entirely cut away. By clean culture, 

manured now and then with a quart or so of 
bonedust or with well rotted manure, and 

allowed to bear five to six pounds to the 

vine, a vineyard will be profitable for many 

years. The Concord, Clinton, Delaware, 

Diana and the Rogers’ Hybrids are all good | 
and well tried and profitable varieties. The | 
Catawba on the hills of Western Maryland 
and Virginia is especially fine and is, with- 

out doubt, the grape for that section. 

THe Fruit Garpgn.—This should be lo- 
cated near the house in a sheltered, warm 
situation; the ground should be kind, free 
from wire grass, and manured the year pre- 
vious, so as to haye as few weed seeds as 
possible. Plow the ground in the fall rough ; 
in the © spring, when auitable for marke 


“ ing wi th, ki ‘ivato ‘ d ho ie work 
erat een be taeieeed, as, being more 
thorough and much cheaper. Run rows on 
the far side of fruit-plat, six feet apart for 
blackberries and four feet apart for raspber- 


‘ries, currants and gooseberries, and plant 
-them four feet apart in the row. Plant the 


following kinds of, 

Blackberries.—Snyder and Wilson are both 
good sorts ; the Snyder probably the best. 

Of Raspberries.—Brandy wine and Herstine 
are good and Cuthbert is highly spoken of 
by many amateurs. Of Black-caps, would 
recommend Mammoth Cluster. 

Of Ourrants—The Old Red Dutch and 
Versailles are very profitable. 

Of Gooseberries—The Houghton Seedling 
is the best, though you don’t want many of 
these, as they are rather slow of sale, and if 
used at home will require much sugar. 

The cultivation of these fruits should be 
done with a cultivator running shallow; the 
raspberries and blackberries kept tied to 


.stakes and only allowing three or four canes 


to a stake; all suckers kept clear, the cur- 
rants kept open, allowing eight or ten good 
strong shoots to grow from one bush. In 
my fruit grounds these ctops are worked 
both ways, saving an immense amount of 


hard work. 


In the cultivation of Strawberries, after 
trying many methods I find, taking all things 
into consideration, the “ Boston System” the 
best. That is to plant every spring. Have 
soil heavily manured the year previous, then, 
early in spring, put your land in thorough 
order ; then, with a light, one-horse plow run 
ridges three feet apart, rake off these ridges 
with a Hexamer hook, then plant your plants 
twelve inches apart in the row. Keep your 
plants clear of weeds the season through. 
Late in the fall give them a heayy coat of 
‘well rotted, rich manure ; use plenty. of it.’ 





In spring mulch with straw or grass, and. 
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after fruiting, plow them down and put the 
ground in late potatoes or Yellow Globe tur- 
nips. The latter I find the better crop. Un- 
der this system you get the finest fruit and 
abundance of it, and most all the work is 
done by horse labor. For varieties, I find 
the Charles Downing the best of all for most 
soils, being very productive and haying large 
fruit. Seth Boyden, Cumberland Triumph, 
and Kentucky Late ‘are fine growers and 
very prolific, all of which I have grown on 
an extensive scale for market, and find un- 
der this system of culture profitable. 

In conclusion, I would say to grow fruit 
with profit requires industry and perseyer- 
ance; in fact, you must love the calling— 
you will then succeed. 

Note.—One of the judges makes the fol- 
lowing comment on this essay: “I decidely 
object to the writer's distance for the trees in 
mixed orchards, viz.: 20 feet, unless his 
pears are dwarfs, or unless the alternate rows 
are peaches, which will die out in time to 
give the apple the full distance of 40 feet. 


Farming in Southern Maryland, 


Edator' 
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del, on the subject of tobacco growing and 
farming in Southern Maryland, and agree 
with the committee that it is full of good 
sense and merit. 

Our Methodist brethren think themselves 
benefited spiritually by giving in their expe- 
rience in class-meeting, and I think that farm- 
ers would be benefited in their worldly affairs, 
if they were, through your columns, to give 
to each other experience as cultivators of 
the soil. A vainglorious Methodist brother 
may be injured, rather than benefited spirit- 
ually, by giving too florid am account of his 
spiritual progress, and a like temptation lies 
in the path of the farmer to draw upon his 
fancy, rather than give a bold and plain 
statement of facts in his experience as an 
agriculturist. 

When slavery was abolished in 1864, I was 
then some 52 years old. I hired what labor 
I could, and took off my own coat and went 
to work. I made tolerably good crops of 
corn, wheat and tobacco, and as all these 
articles were high in price, and my wife was 
an industrious maker of butter and grower 
of poultry, and the prices of these were high, 
the times were propitious and money was 
plenty, although the work was hard and 
confining. Finding it difficult to hire labor, 
after a time I employed tenants, who worked 
the land on shares. I had to advance to 
supply the wants of all these tenants; they 
took but little interest in their own crops<- 
the grass and the worms played havoc with 
their tobacco. They were slack in doing up 
fencing and accumulating materials for ma- 
nure; they wanted to raise a large quantity 
of stock, and felt but littie interest in keep= 
ing up the fertility of the farm; in short I 
pad std weary of the tenant system, and 

med it. I now grow in wheat and 
oats from 80 to 100 acres ; in corn from 80 to 
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peaches from 15 to 25 acres. I sow my lands 
down in Clover énd timothy ; hs bert 
wheat early, and after 

aide i sithctbol Se aeel aires ve. 
which gives me early and fat lambs to send 
to market, as well as the wool. Wi: our 
own milk and butier, and make butter for 
sale. We grow ourown bacon and lard, and 
generally have some for sale (though it takes 
a quantity of bacon for hired laborers.) We 
raise turkeys enough to manage the tobacco 
worms, and are careful to try and destroy 
the early June or July glut—from which the 


August and September glut comes. 
When the seasons are propitious and prices 
tolerably good, we feel comfortable. When 


the seasons are bad and prices low, of course 
we feel poor. We make it an invariable rule 
to avoid debt, and another invariable rule to 
have always the money to pay promptly our 
hired laborers. We raise our own horses, 
cows and oxen; sometimes sell, but rarely 
buy, one. When our fruit crop hits andthe 
fruit isin demand, there is money in it. I 
have myself made, (almost clear of expense) 
from eight acres of peaches, $1,700. But it 
is an unreliable crop and it would not do to 
depend upon peaches alone. Gome years 
they fail altogether, and other years they fail 
to pay the cost of shipping. 

I have never yet tried to get along without 
growing some tobacco. I know and see and 
feel the disadvantages of the crop, its de- 
mands upon the manure heap, when othe: 
and poorer lands need that manure; but its 
growth has become a sort of second natun 
with us, and it brings in sometimes a com 
fortable pile of money. We have to keep 
some hands all winter to feed stock and get 
wood and material for manure. If we had 
no tobacco to strip such a winter as the past, 
our hands half their time would be idle, so | 
cannot help feeling that it would be a risky 
business to give up tobacco altogether. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of my w:) 
of farming. A farmer who is able and wil. 
ling to take hold himself with his hired bel 
can generally get his work done without 
much trouble. The successful farmers 0: 
Northern and Western Maryland, I imagine 
follow Poor Richard’s advice when he says: 
“He that by the plow would thrive, him 
self must either hold or drive.” Unfortun- 
ately in Southern Maryland, our people grew 
up under the system of slavery and they do 
not like to go to hard work. They are ener- 
getic enough in seeking political promotion 
and official positions, and the hardship of the 
situation is, that these officials are alway: 
wanting increased fees and salaries; and 
while our rich moneyed men and capitalists 
get their property exempt from taxes, th 
whole accumulated burden has to be carried 
by the poorland owners. These county taxes 
have now become a heavy burden and are 
yearly increasing. They are now with us 
some three hundred per cent. higher thap 
they were twenty years ago. A common 
feeling of patriotism seems not toexist. “If ] 
can keep my head above water, I care not 
how soon my neighbour sinks.” The feeling 
is too much like it was in the French army 
at Waterloo, when the cry went up “ Sauve 
qui peut.” —This to my mind is an ominous 
and unhealthy state of feeling. 

But let us not be too despondent ; the dark- 
ést part of night is just before day. There 
is Gomfort in the closing sentence of Dr. 
Owens’ essay—“ The advantages of an easily 
worked soil and healthy climate will ulti- 
mately make Southern Maryland one of the 
righést sections of the State.” The Doctor, 
like the writer of this, has no doubt seen the 
stony lands of Western Maryland, and could 
not help contrasting the soils of the two sec- 
tioris of the State. 

* Dr. Owens’ system if adopted, is to lead to 
stock growing and winter feeding. Last fall 
a yéar ago, I was to see a brother in North- 


as rich as Fone Bis -tpeiret 
acres_of it 


and as green as p 
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were 150 young oxen that had 


and a lot of hogs running in the same pen; f 
the corn was carted in by wagon loads and | firm 
putin high troughs or bunks. By heavy feed- 
ing, he expected to realise a profit of from 20 
to 30 dollars on each young ox. These oxen 
which cost him 30 dollars a piece, had. they- 
been on my farm and shipped by me to the 
Baltimore markets, I would have gotten from 
20 to 25 dollars a piece for, and when fattened 
he expected to get 60 dollars for. So you see 
if the Southern Maryland farmer goes into 
the stock business and winter feeding, he will 
have to learn to sell his stock for better prices 
than those he now ships to Baltimore, and 
have sold by commission men. If he does 
not, he will be fattening stock on corn worth 
60 cents a bushel and selling the ox for 25 
dollars, when the Western man fattens on 
corn worth 25 cents a bushel and sells the 
ox at 50 to 60 dollars a piece. Their ability 
to buy stock cattle is immense, ours would 
be very limited. They never kiil a cow— 
thinking cow beef unfit for use. Dr. Owens 
will find the West formidable competitors in 
the cattle and hog market. My brother had 
on his farm thousands of wagon loads of the 
richest manure, not a fork full of which was 
ever carted out on theland. He said manure 
did not increase the products of the soil. 
Although their country is a beautiful rolling 
prairie and very rich, yet they have no beau- 
tiful water courses such as we have in South- 
ern Maryland, producing fish and oysters, 
They have no wood, except what they buy 
and cart eight miles over hilly roads. They 
are subject to fierce and bitter winds, which 
sweep down from the rocky mountains and 
find no obstruction, and sometimes the all- 
devouring grasshoppers in a few hours strip 
the whole face of the earth of every green 
thing. So the poor Southern Maryland far- 
mer may say, with Selkirk, “ There is mercy 
in every lot.” A FARMER. 
Calcert County, Md., March 25, 1882. 


Boiling vs. Pasturing. 
By tae Deer Creek Farmers’ CLUB. 


The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club held its 
regular monthly meeting at the residence of 
Messrs. 8. B. and George E. Silver, on Satur- 
day, April ist. 

The committee to examine the condition of 
the farm and premises, was Messrs. James 
Lee, Wm. W. Castner and B. H. Barnes. 
Mr. Lee, the chairman, said the committee 
saw nothing to criticize. Being engaged in 
canning the Messrs. Silver raise but | ttle 
grain. Their wheat, about 10 acres, looks 
well. Their stock cattle appeared to have 
been fed on grain, but they had only had 
rough provender all winter. Their thorough- 
bred Short Horn cattle and Berkshire hogs 
were in good condition. The stables con- 
tained halfa dozen mules, recently purchased, 
which looks as though they intended to farm 
extensively this year. They expect to plant 
20 acres in peas and from 100 to 125 acres in 





another farm of 165 acres, which looks as if 
canning paid. 

Mr. Castner thought the sheep, 40 or 50 in 
number, looked well and the lambs in good 
healthy condition. — 

SOILING V8. GRAZING. 

The question selected fur consideration was 

“Soiling vs Grazing, considered in connec- 





Western Missouri engaged in that business. 
He had 1200 acres of land in one body, and 


tion with ensilage and doing away with in- 
side fences.” 


lot of horses and mules. In eee 
Kansas City, thirty dollars perox. id « 


sugar corn. They have recently bought |: 


None of the members had had practical | 










Nea “other sys- 
= e,. is po st apt ten 
cease grazing. we.can, do away with inside 
fences. But what rélation soiling bears to 
doing away with fences he could not say.— 
A correct conclusion could only be arrived at 
by comparing the profit of -grazing say fifty 
acres with the profit of the same amount of 
land by putting in crops, storing ensilageand 
soiling. It has been demonstrated that: in 
some places it pays to soil and save ensilage, 
and he did not see why it would not pay here. 
As beef, pork and mutton can be made cheap- 
er in the West than here, under our present 
system, we must resort to something else, and 
this must be ensilage and soiling. If some 
farmer in the county would be willing to make 
& practical test of soiling and ensilage, he 
would be willing to assist in bearing the loss, 
if any oceurred. 

Jas. Lee did not think our lands were up 
to such bigh figures as to make it neeessary 
to resort to soiling. Stock in stables require 
increased and more expensive asitention than 
when grazed. He has a meadow that would 
cut scarcely any hay, yet it will fattena great 
many cattle. 

E. C. Hopkins of Lee prefers grazing to 
soiling. Keeping stock confined in stables 
would involve grest expense for labor and 
feed. He thouglit the trampling of land by 
cattle was an advantage to many soils, which 
would otherwise become so light that when 
plowed they would wash very much and de- 
teriorate. 


H. C. McCurdy said that in the part of the 
county where he lives there is not much 
chance for either soiling or grazing, the 
ground being poor and rough. 

Thomas A. Hays is a grazier and coineided 
with the views expressed by Mr. Lee. He 
said he knew nothing practically of encilage 
or soiling, and should. wait until he saw them 
tried by others before adopting them. The 
immense labor required would be against 
them, he thought, and he did not believe the 
health of the animal could be preserved in a 
tightly enclosed stable in warm weather. 

Wm. W. Castner thought soiling. the true 
system. If we knew the cost.of fencing for 
two or three generations we would see the 
great saving by doing away with them. Hx 
was satisfied that by soiling our lands would 
carry double the amount of stock they now 
do, we would make treble the amount of ma- 
nure and our crops would be doubled. The 
extra expense would not be great. On ordi- 
nary sized farms it would only require one 
extra hand. In Pennsylvania the system har 
been practiced for years and he never knew 
a man to fall from his faith init. Ingrazing 
a bullock damages more grass, taking the 
season through, than he eats, and the tramp 
ling certainly must be a damage to the land. 
The time will come when soiling will be 
adopted here. 

B. H. Barnes thought soiling would pay 
better on small farms than grazing. He 
would not try soiling on a large farm. 

8. M. Bayless thought by soiling more cat- 
tle could be kept.on the same quantity of 
ground than by grazing. In grazing cattle 
waste as much as they eat. 

Geo. L. Scott regarded soiling as the better 
system and thought the day will come when 
it will be the universal practice in this neigh- 





borhood. 
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do not lose, in the fail, wits fi d on  ensilogs, 
pas they do-when fed-on-dry food: --Mr. Jan- 
ney gave the following figures, showing the 
relative cost of feeding 50 cattle by the ensi- 
lage and soiling system as compared with 
grazing. ad : q 

To fence a farm of 260 acres, at $10 an acre, 
it would cost $2,500. “This fence would not 
last longer than 15 years. Therefore com- 


puting compound interest on the original 
outlay you would have to add $3,850, ing 


the fence cost in 15 years $6,850, or $423.33 
every year. That amount ($428.33) is there- 
fore sunk every year in fencing. 

It will take 3 acres of good land to pasture 
asteer. ‘Therefore, 50 cattle will require 150 
acres for pasture. To winter them will take 
the produce of 50 acres. more. Such land 
would be worth $65 an acre, making the 
capital invested in the 200 acres $13,000, the 
interest on which would be $780. 

PASTURING. 


Interest om land...... --. tbe shana peed 
Fence cost for the year of the en’ 
farm 423 33 


Cost of 50 eattle $1,750, interest on sainé 1065 00 


Attention for 5 months ..... 02+. +++ 100 00 

Profit on 50 cattle, at $25 per head... *1's80 00 

eal ads ehcp tonesbrnen int i A 
SOILING. 


To soil 50 cattle would require 50 acres. 
To winter 50 cattle on ensilage 5 months, 12 


be worth $4,080, the interest which one year, 
would be $241.80. The 1% acres would pro- 
duce 20 tons of green corn, clover, millet, &c., 
to the acre, or 480,000 pousds. A ration is 60 
Ibs. a day. Therefore 12 acres would feed 50 
cattle 160 days. 

Attention, one man and one boy one 


ear.... +» $306 00 
Que homie dae PTS TT ge etry et 190 00 
Interest on land...... cesses serene - 241 80 
Interest On CAttle. .sccccceeeeceees seeee 16 00 

80 

Profit on cattle... 0+ cssceeees- reer 1,250 00 
WoC Pre eavde coved. Le Mees vcs ebés $407 20 
L098 Dy @razing...0< ccvseeees sees cscs 168 & 
$565 53 


The total] amount of profit by thie soiling 
and ensilage system as compared with graz- 
ing is $565.53. 

John Moores said if he had no fences and 
no trees he would go into soiling, because it 
would pay better than making fences. But 
to make it pay it should be a general thing. 
If all farmers soiled their cattle wé would 
need no fences along the roads or across the 
fazms. On his place he has 6 or 7 miles of 
fence, which costs him $200 a year to keep in 
order, but it is better than it was 15 years ago. 
For the sum of $200 he could not employ s 
man to take care of his stock in the stables. 
The trampling of soil by stock is a benefit to 
his land. 

R. Harris Archer did not think the county 
yet ripe for soiling. Chestnut rails are $50 
per thousand and locust posts 30 to 40 cents 
a piece, As long as they can be bought at 
that figure fencing is‘the cheaper mode, If 
we have to fence one half our farms we might 
sis well fence the other half. Soiling would 
take a great deal of labor, and if we did away 
with fences altogether would have difficulty 
in getting stock to market. 

James McCurdy thought the labor ques- 
tion should be considered in this connection. 
Canning having become so. general hands are 
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The grass suitable for grazing is not the kind 
needed for soiling. Cattle in a clover: field 
tramp down a great deal, but the grass thus 
trampled down prevents the soil from becom- 
ing impoverished. On small farms soiling 
might be practised to advantage, but where 
you have range for cattle there is not so much 
necessity for it. 

Wim. F. Hays was satisfied that soiling 
would pay the best, but it bas great draw- 
backs. In the first place stock would not be so 


healthy, and for want of trampling our land 


would become so light that clover would not 
stay in the ground during winter. 

8. B. Silver agreed’ with other members. 
Farmers have found grazing profitable and 
their lands have improved and been made. 
better for othercrops. If] ehad the time and 
means he would try the experiment, and find 
out something about soiling and ensilage. 

Jas H. Ball thought the trampling of so!l 
by beasts is its normal condition. The time for 
soiling has not arrived here yet, and there is 
more profit in grazing cattle and sheep than 
in keeping them stabled. He doubted the 
propriety of feeding them sour krout all the 
winter, and thought it must impart a flavor 
to the milk and themeat. He also suggested 
the difficulty of keeping up the supply of 
green crops to store away during the summer, 
because the grass all matures nearly at the 
same time. 

The next meeting will take place at R. 
Harris Archer’s April 29th. 

Subject: Are the profits arising from 
canning a sufficient recompense for the dete- 
rioration of the lands. 


- 


Foreign Notes. 
From our Paris Correspondent. 





VACCINATION OF ANIMALs.—Since June 
last M. Pasteur has vaccinated 90,000 head of 
stock, among which were 10,000 oxen, cows 
and horses. In every instance his process 
was successful; the animals vaccinated es- 
caped the charben malady, while those non- 
vaccinated fell. victims to that plegue. M. 
Pasteur (and others have corroborated his 
views,) lays down, that the effects of his pre 
servative vaccine do not last longer than 
eight months, so that vaccination must be 
repeated annually, and that April is the 
month for executing the operation. 

GARDEKING AROUND Panris.— Perhaps 
there is no city in the world where so much 
is made out of the soil in its vicinity as Paris ; 
its early kitchen garden delicacies are pro- 
verbial ; there are veritable fields of aspara- 
gus, peas, strawberries and violets. Of fruits 
I say nothing, only that they abound. Of 
late years the cultivation of violets has taken 
an enormous extension, as also of figs in 
pots. Nice and Parma violets have more 
than a rival at present in the rich market 
gardens of the suburbs. It is not the less 
singular than true, that the inhabitants of 
the suburbs have to obtain their vegetables 
purchased in the city market. From 1,500 
to 2,000 francs per acre is the net average 


produce of a kitchen garden. The commer- |‘ 


cial cultivation of flowers is also becoming 
very productive, and as fur mushrooms, they 
are a veritable “gold diggings.” France 
alone consumes the esculent to the vaiue of 
nine millions francs per year. 

Taz Payiioxera.—The irrigation of 
vineyards in autumn is universally recog- 
nized as efficacious against the phylloxera. 
Some proprietors now resort to summer irri- 
gations, and small doses of sulpho-carbonate. 
At best, such can be but a check, as water is 
an insecticide, and in summer it augments 
the vigor of the vine, by causing it to throw 
out fresh rootlets; but no process so far can 
place the vine beyond the reach of re-inva- 
sions of the insect, under the form of swarms 
and the Latching of its winter eggs. 

Tux Crors.—The reports respecting win- 
ter crops are satisfactory ; no complaints are 
made respecting wheat, which bears up well ; 


‘interferes with that conservation. 





indeed manath are here 80 contented, ‘that | 
their attention is chiefly given to agitations for 
the suppression of several smal! and vexatious | 


taxes, the making of good roads, and. en 


reduction of railway transportation rates. 
Meerine or Farmens.—The Socicte des 


Agriculteurs has held ite annual congress, and | 


discussed several questions of general inter- 
est. In the case of wheat, it was admittcd 
that mach could be done to increase the 
yield, and so combat the effects of imported. 
breadstuffs, by each agronemic. station ‘con- 
ducting experiments, bearing on varieties 
and suitable manures. . Care should be taken 
not to employ fertilizers too immediately 
soluble, more especially of a nitrogenous 
character, which would provoke the laying 
of the erop. A motion was carried invit- 
ing railway companies to establish in some of 
their principal stations, a meteorological 
office. Respecting manures for vines; those 
of potash salts, and under the forms of sul- 
phates and chlorides, were to be preferred, 

and eminently suited to vines under treat- 
ment against the phylloxera. The super- 

phosphates soluble in’ citrate of ammonia, 
possess the same agricultural yalue as such 
salts soluble in water. On the important 
subject of trench-preserved green forage, it 
was dc cided that the plan deserved adoption ; 
that every kind of green stuff admitted of 
such treatment, even to rushes and broom 
and vine leaves, crushed or cut; it is not 
absolutely necessary for the successful pre- 
servation of green fodder to mix it with dry 
matter—straw, chaff, etc., or to employ even 
salt; when coming into flower is the test 
period for cutting forage intended for trench- 
preservation, and that neither rain nor dew 
No 
special kind of trench is necessary, but such 
as are constructed in masonry, have ever 
given the best results; the great aim is to 


exclude the air ; the fodder ought to be placed 
,in the trench regularly ; chaffing the fodder 
. is not indispensable, save in the case of the 


thick stems of maize and Jerusalem arti- 
chokes. The alimentary value of the forag: 
approaches more to that in its fresh, than in a 
wilted condition. The subject of agricultura! 
education received much attention, and a 
petition was drawn up that the State, not the 
locality, ought to defray the expenses of 
such instruction in the case of the primary 
schools, A.M. de Haut made some curious 
observations respecting the flooding of vine- 
yards in Crimea. In France that operation is 
employed as a: remedy against the phylloxera, 


,and is familiarly known as the Faucon pro- 


cess; but in Southern Russia the plan ha+ 


, been found to improve the quality of the fruit. 





Double Use of Farm Implements. 
Henry Ives in the N. Y. Tribune, tells how 


‘he makes some of his agricultural imple- 


ments do double duty as follows: 
“It is almost frightful to think of the mul- 


‘tiplication of farm implements in these days 


of great improvement in agricultural tools ; 
there is not a branch of tillage but has some 
labor-saving’ especially designed for it. 
Many times, however, the farmer by exercise 
of a little skill, can do different classes of 
work with such tools as he has, and there is 
no one that can be utilized in this way t» 
better advantage than the common grain 
drill. For more than twenty years I have 
found it better for planting corn and beans 
in drill rows, and beets and carrots, also, 
where quantities are to be grown for stock, 
than any of the planters made especially for 
these seeds, besides doing the work much 
more quickly and easily. I also sow any 
kind of grain broadcast with it, by taking off 
the teeth, when it will do. better than any 
broadcast seeder in the market. I thus make 
it do the work of five different tools, and if 
the grass seed and fertilizer attachments are 
added, it will make the drill count good for 
seven uses, for each of which —_ farmers 


think a apecial implement necessary 





"a a of ind Th su 
| of seed | and as these seeds 
nate much surer and quicker iy Geng pee 
viously soaked in warm water for one or two 


| Gays, T, in this way, keep them moist until 


they are well swollen. 

“Then,iafter partially draining, off, I mix 
them. with about a bushel of fine middlings 
for each acre to be sown, rolling and rub- 
bing the seed into this until it is evenly mixed 
‘and we rporated with the meal, so as to 
flow i 
drill hap tows of proper distance apart 
(mine is an eight inch-drill and I use every 
third tvoth, making rows two feet apart), tak- 
ing. off or tying up the others, and shutting 
off the feed to them from the hopper. _Then 
by gauging the drill for sowing three bush- 
els to the aére, it will’séw the one bushel of 
this prepated seed and meal through the 
one-third of the teeth used, and plant about 
an acre an hour as well as a seed drill, and-I 
think even. better, besides doing the work 
more quickly and giving the chance of soak- 
ing the seed before planting.” 


Live Stock. 
The Horse of the Farm and the City. 


Breeding through patural selection has 
proved more conducive to uniformity. and 
stamina than have the indiscreet selections 
practiced upon the average farm. Natural 
selection insures propagation by the sires 
having the most power, vital energy, and 
capacity for endurance; while breeding 
through human selection means, too often, 
using sires that have few of the qualities 
named above, but are bred from because 
their services can be bought for an insignifi- 
cant fee. . 

On the farm, if judgment be not used, the 
downward road is soon struck. Some farm- 
ers, in their breeding operations, may be 
likened to some third-rate carpenters; they 
-are skillfulenough to put up a cheap school- 
| house at the country cross roads, but their’ 








‘in.a rut, simply because their opportunities 
and education shut out the possibility of 
their stepping up out of it. But the possi- 
bilities within reach of the indifferent far- 
mer need not, of necessity, be tried by such 
ascale. If he possess brood mares of merit, 
and these are sometimes fwund on farms of 
moderate pretensions, he «an, through ju- 
dicious selection, lay the founddfion for 
stock of the highest order. 

If the right selection is made, it takes ex- 
traordinary neglect, in the case of horses, to 
cause serious falling off in quality or merit. 
Horses will do fairly even on short pasture, 
and somebody will reap the advantages 
which come from using good blood. It will 
be the farmer, if he feeds well and takes dis- 
creet care to develop the good traits of tem- 
per, and the range of capacity that may have 
been planted in the bone and muscle. If he 
does not do this, development of the good 
qualities which come of using good blood, 
will take place in other hands, and an illus- 
tration of what frequently happens will oc- 
cur, viz., the horse sold upon the farm for a 
very moderate figure, will, after being fed 
and handled in better ways increase in value, 
and what the farmer should realize the dealer 
gets. 

A flagrant error, and one very often com- 
mitted in breeding horse stock, especially 
heavy horses, comes of selecting @ stullion 
that has size merely, losing sight of the fact 
that deep breeding is a necessary in the draft 
stallion, or nearly so, as in any other class. 
Of course speed, and the severe tests to 
which ‘the muscles and constitution are put 
in bringing this out, cannot come of any- 
thing but the very best of parentage, endur- 
ance being the quality bred for. But the 
draft-horse, even though he be so ponderous 
as never to be required to go faster than a 





Then use such teeth- of the. 


aspirations stop at that point. ‘They keep | 


it 


a Kon Nesedratesiiconimine pis St 
tested at laborious duties. If horses were, as 
& rule, reared to be worn out on the farm at 
mere farm work, then an animal somewhat 
soft in body, and limb, and hoof, would an- 
swer a tolerable purpose, as the work to 
be done does not require unusual haste, and 
what is equally important to safety of limb, 
the footing is soft. Horses cannot easily 
bang themselves up on farm soil, and, going 
much of the time without shoes, the feet 
keep clear of corns and fever. 

But the man is very short-sighted, indeed, 
who rears a colt that will not be good 
enough, and in every way suitable to go into 
a city of the larger class, and there command 
a clever price becaues of his fitness for the 
higher classes of work. If that work be 
heavy draft, then let him belong to some 
recognized draft family, rather than from an 
undefined, flat-footed parentage, spiritless, 
with a loose-made body, and a set of limbs 
that seem large enough to carry a horse of 
twenty hundred weight, but are as softies a 





‘buckeye sapling, and fail under a horse of 


half the weight named, 
The enterprise of importers and breeders 
now leaves no excuse for using low-bred sires. 


‘Good breeding abounds pretty much eyery- 


where where civilization has made itself felt, 
and there is no longer any excuse for rear- 
ing horses that are merely just good enough, 


while on the farm, to draw the plow, and 
not good enough to be anything else than a 


mere “hack,” doing drudgery before an ex- 
press wagon when they reach a market.— 
Nat. Live-Stock Journal. 


_—— 
oe 


Breaking Colts. 





I have noticed that a colt breaks easier at 
three and generally makes a geniler horse, 
than one that remains unbroken unti! he is 
older. I don’t know why this should be. un- 
less it is because a youug colt can be easier 


| brought under subjection than an older one. 
The way that we have always broken colts, 


and have found it a very good way, is to let 
them go until they are coming three. We 
take a warm, sunshiny day in the winter 
when we have nothing else of importance to 
do: When the colt we are about to break is 
full of p'ay, we take and put a bitting rig 
on him, which is composed of girth, crupper, 
and two side straps, which run from the girth 
on the sides of the colt up across in front of 
his hips to the crupper strap. We also have 
a bridle without blinders, which is made up 
‘out of a bit and strap running up over the 
top of the head, which can be changed in 
length by the means of buckles on the sides 
of the head. It also has a check which runs 
up from the bit through gags on either side 
of the head ; from there it goes back to the 
back pad, and is fastened to it by a buckle or 
hook There are also two straps running 
from the bit (one on each side) back to the 
girth, and fastened to it by buckles. These 
straps are for the purpose of keeping the 
head straight with the body, for most colts 
have a tendency to keep their head sideways. 

When we have got the bitting rig on him 
all right, we lead him out in the barnyard, or 
some other good place, where there is no 
danger of the colt hurting itself, and after 
leading him around fur a few minutes. we let 
him loose by himself, but keep around so 
that we can see that he don’t burt himself, 
and occasionally shorten the check. You 
want to be very careful and not get the check 
too short at first, for if you do thereis danger 
of his hurting himself by rearing. I have 
known of such casualties. : 

We repeat this treatment for several days, 
but after he gets pretty well used to it we 
harness him up and hitch him beside a goed 
gentle horse, and drive them around on some 
straw, about three feet deep, on the barn floor, 
which has been put there for that purpose. 
After the colt gets a little leg-weary, we hitch 





| walk; if what he should be, is bred througti 


him to a sleigh or wagon, and drive them a 








































































than the previous one. “You want to be very 
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short distance. We repeat this drive every 
day for sometime, each day a little farther 


gentle and careful with them, and if they are 
a,little inclined to be contrary or vicious it 
is a good plan to caress them frequently. 


cleanliness. Grass-fed hogs who pane the 
run of nutritious pastures, with plenty of 
pure water, are the ones that bring the high- 
est price in any market. The summer feed- 
of grass results in bone, muscle, and all good 
qualities of first-class pork, and a fall feed of 


teat. ink i Mavaledbhesan mi unfortunate to 
report; on the contrary, our experiment has 
proved itself in every way to have been. a 
happy expedient, and the cow is all right. »I 
had occasion to use the probe several times, 
and one morning the application was ‘fol- 


gain than if fed either alone. There is:some: 
thing in roots thus fed with meal that seems 
to give an animal a better appetite, and con: 
sequently. a greater gain than where dry 
food.alone is used, The animal thus fed is 
not as likely to cloy in its appetite as when 








_ By saying that I think it is a good plan to | corn just prior to marketing makes, the | lowed, upon the teat being milked, by sev- only dry food is used. 

break, colts at the age of three, I do not wish | plump arid round finish considered so desir- | eral little clots.of bloody milk... After this I - 

to be understcod that I think itisa good plan | able. It is not too much to say that if swine | used a litde simple ointment to restore the The Dairy. 
to work them hard, for it is not. Because if | raisers would adopt a universal plan of clean; | teat to its normal condition, both as to flexi- as 
they are used for hard service before their | liness in raising and feeding the stock, it} bility and health, as it was totally unlike the French Butter. 


joints become settled orsurrounded by a full- 
grown texture of muscles and sinews to sup- 
port them, they are liable to become strained, 
causing spavin or bony enlargements that 





of more experience upon the subject. 

‘I have but recently commenced farming, 
and am consequently to a great extent a 
novice. I bought a tlock of nineteen stock 
ewes, and also purchased a Cotswold buck 
of Hon. James T. Earle, which cross of 
stock I have found to be a most satisfactory 
one. I havea large and roomy pen; half of 
of which is covered by a spacious and com- 
fortable shed, into which the sheep are driven 
each night, and a quantity of nice fodder 
given them to eat, 

“After February 7, when the sheep com- 
menced lambing, they were given a small 
amount of corn every morning and turned 
into a lot near by where I could give them 
my immediate supervision, and render any 
attention which might be needed by weak 
and unpromising lambs. And, indeed, in 
eJld weather I found that my services were 
often required. In cases where there was 
any doubt as to the ability of the ewe to 
furnish sufficient milk to raise the lamb, or 
latnbs, as the case may be, she was given a 
small quantity of meal and water with a lit- 
tle salt, which I found to be a ready pro- 
ducer of milk, For the last week or ten days 
I have occasionally turned them upon the 
wheat; and I may remark, wheat generally 
in our county bas an unusual growth for the 
séason of the year, and find an improvement 
both in sheep and lambs; and my flock of 


would be but a very short time before com- 
plaints of the American pork would cease to 
be heard in any European country, Breed- 
ers owe it to themselves and they owe it to 





actual test they will be found to lose in gross 
weight for several weeks after the grass is 
quite good. Steers that ‘have been well win- 
tered should be fed a little grain for a month 
before they go to pasture, as it will givea start 
to make fat that will be kept up to great ad- 
vantage and insure having them ready for 
sale before the market is depressed: by heavy 
receipts. We are. pleased to learn that the 
use of flaxseed meal is largely on the in- 
crease in this section. Experienced dairy- 
men who have used it for the first time this 
season report great advantages from the use 
of it. Say about one part flaxseed to three 
or four of bran, and cern and cob meal (of 
the use of which latter we would say to our 
Virginia correspondent we approve highly) 
for any kind of stock, either to make fat, 
milk or only growth. Heretofore the price 
has kept many from the use of flax, but now 
it costs no more than pure corn meal, 80 
that difffulty is remeved.- We would be 
glad to hear some of the results from practi- 
cal farmers, and will cheerfully publish for 
the good of others. 

Sheep must be carefully watched to see 
that they do not get the wool soiled from the 
early grass, and should any show the least 
sign of requiring tagging:lose no time to 
trim them thoroughly. They will often be- 
come sore, and of course unhealthy, from 
neglecting them for a short time. It 


others in appearance and to the touch. I 
also bathed the bag thoroughly with liquor 


The excellence of French and Danish but- 


from the boiled meat, as it was suggested to 
me that this would be a great advantage. I 





them to a profit, and with the lease expense 
in the cultivation. On such soil from 800 to 


ters has given these products a celebrity un- 
equaled by those of any other country in the 
world. The best quality of American butter 


our dairy readers. These were described 
recently by Mr. Barter in an address before 


1,200 bushels have been grown by the writer 
on small areas, never having grown more 
than one acre in a single year. For feeding 
purposes they are very valuable in winter 
when stock is generally fed on dry food. I 
‘think carrots, fed with the addition of. meal 
or shorts, and good early-cut hay, one of the 
best foods for a milch cow during the winter. 
Cows daily fed on liberal rations of such 
food will give a good amount of milk, which, 
\if properly managed, will make first-class 
butter, even in winter, without any objec- 
tionable taste, as is frequently the case where 
some of the strong varieties of turnips are 
fed liberally. The color of the butter made 


the Munster (Irish) Dairy School. We epi- 
tomize such portions as are matcrial to our 
purpose. 


The largest dairy farms in Normandy are 


near Bayeaux and Isigny in the Bassin dis- 
trict, celebrated as producing the best butter 
in France. Passing by so much as relates 
to the farms and the kinds of cattle that are 
kept, we come to the methods which result 
in the production of the butter whose qual- 
ity has given it a world-wide fame. 


The cows are kept very clean; they are 


curry-combed and their udders carefully 
washed and dried. They are milked three 
times a day (about 4:30 a. m., 11:30 a. m., 


partiality in regard to my decision. 


the seed for sale. 


from cows fed on carrots will be much more | and 6 p. m.,) as it is believed a greater quan- 
like summer butter (where no coloring ma- 
terial is used), than from the same cows.|than when milked twice a day. The farm 
when fed on turnips. Such has invariably | houses, though generally old shambling 
been my experience in my dairy. 

The White Sweet German is the best tur- | outside, are within models of cleanliness ; 
nip for the table, or for stock feeding pur- | the kitchen is scrupulously neat, clean, and 
poses, in my estimation, I may be partial in | the dairy utensils, which are nearly all of 
my judgment, or possibly err without any | brass, are polished to the highest degree of 
It has | perfection. The dairies consist of three 
been made after years of experience with the apartments—ist, milk dairy; 2d, churning- 
different varieties of turnips, many of which | room; 3d, washing-room, with boiler. They 
have been highly praised by persons having | are generally flagged, the floors having a 
The’ White Egg turnip | good fall to carry off water. In most dairies 
was very highly praised, but on my grounds |they have a very good arrangement for 


tity and better quality of milk is obtained 


buildings, and in some cases looking untidy 


will destroy their future usefulness. Any | their swine to adopt such reforms as will in- | presume it was am advantage in relieving the , Ply 

imbecile can break down a colt, but it requires | sure them as decent treatment as possible.— | tension of the skin. The milk is gradually eri! be uiae! aad ne ¢ ier plage! 20 

good sense to build them up, after they have | Canada Farmer. increasing in its flow from the injured teat, 2 asta ction, comparatively, of the aggre- wi 

been, crippled by ignorant taskmasters. Itis and I deem the experiment an entire success. | | peli ovis 2 ade mgd gy Ope ala 

not worth while to risk the experiment of Live Stock Suggestions—April. A typograpical error occurred in my arti- | 5* pal goths ibutter ie a .anasielx of 
conyerting sound colts into invalids, when — cle. The running noose’ was applied ay aoe " sr llig be 

they will live longer and perform more ser-| We are now apt to think spring has come | around the hock, not the'back of the ow, to | "B [enmark an& Nommans’y Poor blk. al 

vice if suffered to riven toto the full matured | in earnest, but must not with increasing | preyent her bicking rarely found, and none but the + me te be 

horse before being put to hard work.—Cor. | daily cares of farm work as the planting sea- Rupourg: Wares, | ¥8Y to market, and in this way MK 53 Fm pl 

Rurak Home. son advances, neglect to look after the live Menigutery County, Ma. tion of these justly celebrated makes is main- A 

» stock. Cattle should be sheltered and fed ap yg ly —s nes fil 

iat some dry food for several weeks after the Resta k. and other 10 markets. i w 

ope, Fm a could oie a living on the pastures. They ~ mcinag =~ ; tained is attributed to the great care, ob- w 

Messrs, Editovs American Farmer : will eat some nice early cut hay witharelish | 4° Talcott, of Rome, N. Y., says in the | served in the management of their dairies. p 

"Having read your instructive and valuable | eyen after the grass is quite abundant, and Country Gentleman that the varieties of roots | The closest attention is given to details, and al 

paper, and believing that you are in every | it will have an excellent effect in counter- | h¢ has found best adapted to feeding purpo- | the utmost cleanliness required. As show- Ww 
i instance’ glad to hear of the success of the | acting the laxative effects of the tender }®® re the long orange carrot and the White | ing how the Danes have acquired the envi- “ 
i farmer in every department of his interest-| grass, Fat cattle that have been stall-|Swect German turnip and potatoes. He ! able reputation they enjoy as butter-makers, It 
ing work ; IT now ask space for a short com- | fed during the winter and are now fat should | Ves his experience as follows: — ; we gave not long ago, @ brief account of the , 
munication upon “Sheep Raising,” and | be sold before they are turned on, especially | The carrot requires a rich, light soil, a8 | methods they follow; those practiced in Md 

would be glad to hear the opinion of others | if they are to be sold: by live weight, as by free from weeds as possible, in order to grow | Normandy will hardly be less interesting to ] 


nineteen ewes, seventeen of which have| is scarcely necessary to repeat what has proved to be of very poor quality, and after | the butter. A pipe in connection with. the 

: twenty-seven lambs, are in a promising and | so often teen said in Toe FARMER about testing it for two years I have given up its pump is fixed immediately over the churn, 
flourishing condition. C.C.Horrer. | the importance of early castration of the | Cultivation. The potato as a root crop is too | so that the water can be poured into it with- 
Queen Anne's Co., Md., March 15, 1882. buck lambe, and also to be sure to cut the well known by alf' farmers to need any | out the least diffitulty. It is considered 



































Cleanliness a Preventive of Hog Diseases. 


Since time immemorial the hog has been 
called the farm scavenger, but nevertheless, 
the successful breeder is he who relies the 
least upon this over estimated characteristic 
of thé animel. Bad water, worst treatment 
in handling, and a superabundance of filth 
ate the foundation of all diseases to which 
hogs are subject, and it is consequently easy 
to believe that the health of the animal and 
the quality of the meat must increase in pro- 
portion to the cleanliness of the food and 


old. The shorter the tails are cut the better. 


erty of the field. 





Obstructed eros in Cow. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


tails of all lambs when only a day or two | Praise; yet I think it is not appreciated at 


Hogs that have been kept over winter | Poses. Large quantities of potatoes were 
with the intention of keeping in pasture dur- | formerly grown in this county for that pur- 
ing the summer should have rings put in | P08¢, and fed to fattening hogs in the fall, 
their noses before they are allowed the lib- | #24 to cattle in the winter, to fatten them 


You inquire relative to results from my | sell their crops at once than to use them for 
experiment with the cow, referred to in my | feeding farm stock, as was done before the 
communication in Taz Farmer of March 15. 


ite true value as @ crop for stock feeding pur- 


for market in the spring; but of late years 
very few potatoes have been used for 
‘such purposes, the markets generally taking 
all that are-raised, at fair prices, and farmers 
have thought it more to their advantage to 


most important that the supply of water for 
the dairy should be very pure and good, as 
butter will take up the slightest taint or im- 
purity from the water. The milk-room is 
kept ata temperature of 50 degrees, and. is 
heated in winter either by stoves or pans of 
charcoal. The milk is set is brown carthen- 


ware pots, about 13 inches deep, which are 
placed on raised brick benches. It is skim- 
med three times, the first only standing for 
12 hours, The cream of the first skimming 
is kept seperate. In some farms it is churn- 


ed alone; in others the cream of the second 


advent: of railroads. In feeding all farm | is mixed with it immediately before churn- 
sirroundings. It is believed that there has | Considering the inquiry, very appropriate, | stock, including horses and'sheep, especially | ing. The third skimming 4 only used to 
been less disease among swine during the | as even after apparent success, I should not | breeding ewes, a daily ration of potatoes, if a |make inferior butter for home.use. The 
past year than during any time for the past | have been surprised if the experiment had_| small one, fed with their grain or meal, | skim milk is used for vealing calves. In hot 
decade, “and those who ought to know aitri- | resulted in inflammation, which might have. will be very beneficial, and in’ fattening ani- weather the cream is often changed from 
bite the fact to increased care on the part of | constrained me to abandon milking the cow, mals a.daily feed of ‘potatoes; with meal or | vessel to vessel to remove any. deposit of 
tile breeders, who have realized the yalue of and thus. “bans caused em ruin to the shorts, in a warm stable, will cause a greater ' sour milk at thé bottom, which is considered 
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to injure the quality of the butter if allowed 
to mix with the cream. The cream is put 
into the churn at the temperature it iain 
the dairy; it is not heated. The Normandy |. 
barrel churn is almost universally used. The 
openings are polished metal, fitting elos¢; 
the beaters are three plain boards ’ 
the length of the churn, about two inches’ 
from the sides, turned by horse power, at; 
the rate of about 60 tevolutions ininute. | 
The churning takes 40 minutes and is stop- 
ped the moment the butter’eories in small 


removed and’ ‘spting water poured in by a 
pipe; the dasher is then’ slow turned for’ 
20 revolutions; two-thirds .of milk and 
water is then removed, and the dasher again 
started, moving slowly ; ; it takes, in all, eight. 
of these washings, the number of revolutions 
being reduced each time. By not 
all the buttermilk and water the particles of 
butter ate kept separate and thus; more com- 
pletely washed, and the grains are preserved. 
After the last washing the churn is half 
filled with water and rocked gently back- 
ward and forward to collect the butter, after 
which it is removed in | about four’ 
pounds, It is not worke .* 
slightly pressed. with the hands in a pasin of 
water, then taken out and gently patted with | 
a wooden spoon to remave the water, Each | 
lump is then wrapped in a clean cloth and’ 
pinned up. In this shape it goes to’market: 
—five or six lumps in a package.—Pratrie 


Farmer. 





Poultry: 1 Yard. 


Poultry ‘Management, 


In response to an » invitation exteuitiel “to 
experienced breeders’ of--poultry, to give 
some ideas upon the subject of breeds, and 
feeding; etc., I offer some suggestions upon 
the same, having had an experience. extend- 
ing over'some twenty years’ and the last |- 
twelve of ‘which has ‘been ‘devoted to the 
breeding of “ fancy poultry.” 


In the first place; I ebjact to cress weed “ 


of any description ; but if a person intends 


to ignore all such advice and improve: the |- 


stock already on hand, there is very little 
difference except a sitting or non-sitting 
stock is sought to be built up. For sitters, 
Light Brahmas should be selected ; for non- 
sitters, Houdans should be chosen.. The rea- 
sons for thesc two selections are these: Of 
all sitters, Light Brahmas are the -best, and 
as there are more than. one style of these, the 
low set; broad breasted, small. boned ones 
should be introduced ; the reason for which 
is, the farmer wants a-chick-that matures 
early and not too heavy for sitting.- Ply- 
mouth Rocks. are. good fowls, but do not 
think them desirable for mixing, as they are 
made up of more than one variety at too late 
a date to make it advisable to further mix 
them up. ‘The reasons for the Huudan cross 
are :—Of all non-sitters, they are the largest, 
and with quality of flesh the best. 

Just. here let me advise your correspond- 
ent totry pure bred Light Brahmas or Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Years of patient study have 
been given to these and the farmer will find 
cither, in their purity, to be all desired. The 
non-setters, such as the White or Brown 
Leghorn, are too small for general utility, 
but where eggs alone are desired the White 
Leghorn is the fowl par excellence. As to 
feed: Soft feed should always be given in 
the morning; it may be of cornmeal and 
bran mixed with boiling water. At night a 
feed of ;corn, oats, buckwheat, or. wheat 
screenings, to be alternated at least twice a 
week, An occasional dose of salts, sulphur 
and copperas, in common sense doses, should 
be given, which will prove beneficial. With 
all the care_that can be given, unless the 
poultry quarters are kept clean and ventila- 
ted success capnot reasonably be expected, 
and certainly not venue 

HN RAMBOLD, 


“Careline Co., Ma, Mare 22, 1889, 





, but each lamp is. | oth 


Artificial Raising of Fowls. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


broods of chicks to satisfy the doubt that ex- 


isted,in my niind as to the healthiness, vigor, 
running | ete."in bitds, so raised, I became perfectly. 


satisfied. with the desirability, economy and, 
‘we may say, pleasure of the practice. I 


doterminéd this year to raise all my young 


‘stock in’ that way, and delegate the hens 
to the business of laying the eggs and hatch- 
ing’ them-to some extent, (When my incu- 


batot arrives it will be usell-as as adjunct.) I 
made a small mother of a starch box, 13x20° 


inches, had. a tin box made one foot square, 
two inches thick, with a light screw top. 


g this with hot water night and morn-’ 


ing, T Jay over it some soapstone slabs and 


| cover-the wholo an inch deep with sand. 


The top is made inclined and strips of 
woolen sewed on in rows about an inch 
apart and then slit up. 
I placed in this on 29th March nine chicks, 
‘goon. learned to eat and ‘ryn into the 
mother, On the ist of April I put in nine 
who soon learned: the ropes from the 
; In a few days more I added ten and | bears 
‘then twelve, making forty in all, which now 
tather crowd the machine. All are doing 
well and none haye died. I am now mak- 
ing @ large mother to be heated by a lamp, 
which willhold over a hundred chicks, to be 
placed out of doors when the weather is set- 
tled. At present I keep the chicks in a 
|Foom. I feed for a week or two on boiled 
egg and meal, the whole scalded, give luke- 
ae water in a-small, tin, self- -feeding foun- 
tain to which they haye access all day and 
nk ad lidit¥m—and do not get the diar- 
rhoea or die either, but yell for more food to 
keep up the feather business and increase 
the evident éxpaiision of "balk. ‘I also give 
millet seed, and after two or three’ weeks’ 
rage is attained furnish’ ctacked corn and 
Wheat, ‘ : ara, ay £3 


” Horticuitiire, 
The Apple. 


Read before the Potomac Fruit Growers, at their 
April meeting, by Hon. N. A. PEIRSON. “Ke- 
“oo by Dr. G: F. ae fp : 


- Many complaints are, are ‘made in the Poto- 
mac region that, apple trees die out in twelye 
to fifteen years witbout giving due return 
for the time and land they occupy—count- 
ing the care nothing, which ,is perhaps cor- 
rect. We will endeavor, to. pojnt out. the 
cause and the. remedy, 

Fourteen years: ago, on Huntley ‘Farm, 
near Mount Vernon, Fairfax county, Vir- 
ginia, there were two large old apple trees 
in bearing that still continue bearing. Upon 
examining the soil it was found composed of 
clay with a subsoil of -sand and gravel. Pre- 
suming this to be the proper composition for 
healthy growth and long life of the tree, ‘we 
would select such conditions for our orchards. 
If such a location cannot be had, or if an or- 
chard is already growing upon clay soil and 
subsoil, as many of thé decaying orchards 
aré, the remedy is, to lay deep under-drains 
near enough together to thoroughly drain 
every part. Apple trees cannot long endure 
wet feet. It is a waste of money, land, time 
and patience, to plant an orchard where, 
however rich the soil may be, theré is a cold, 
impenetrable mass of wet clay. Light soils 
of sand or gravel without a mixture of clay 
are unsuitable to the full development of the 
tree and the profitable production of fruit. 

Vanretigs.—It is of the first importance 
that the varieties we select for a permanent 
orchard should be such as have been proved 
by long cultivation to be well adapted to this 
section. 
‘summer, fall,‘and winter are 








A few thoroughly tested sorts for, 


decidedly’ pre- 
ferable to a multitude of every ‘kind adver- 


| tised -by ambitious nursérynien, who fiadnt: 
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their wonderful ‘properties by ‘high sound- 
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» Having experimented last season on a few’ 


aw + lie ng for summer; Fall Pippin, 
Primate and Porter for Autumn; Limber- 
twig, Wine-sap and Cart-house or. Romanite 
for winter, are varieties that have proved ' 
worthy of cultivation at Huntley. Other,va- 
rieties may have been proved equally wor- 
thy by other growers. 

Winter apples are the most desirable to 
grow largely, provided we can find good va-' 
rieties that will keep well. Limbertwig is 
placed first on the list for winter, for several 
reasons, The tree is a vigorous grower, 
bears abundantly every year, the apples 
cling to the tree until November, and. will 
keep well until April—if there are not too 
many children around,—fruit medium size, 
sub-acid, solid, rich, and good flavor. The 
Wine-sap, and Cart-house or Romanite are 
excellent varieties, trees vigorous growers, 
full bearing every year, but such. extremely 
dry weather as we have had last season 
caused them to fall off and rot early in the 
winter. The Primate, is a large red and 
white apple, very tender, juicy, rich flavor, 

bears abundantly eyery. year, commencing 
to ripen in August after summer apples are 
gone, and continues ripening until-Novem- 
ber. ‘The other two varieties named are too 
well known to need recommending or des- 
cribing. 

‘PLANTING AND CULTIVATING.—The prep- 
aration of the soil should be thorough; by 
under-draining if necessary, as we have said ; 
by deep cultivation and enriching, so that 
the land wotlld raise a good crop of corn. 
Set the trees thirty feet apart each way if 
the orchard is designed to occupy the land 
exclusively. Mulch around the trees every 
summer until the ‘limbs shade the ground 
sufficient te protect the-roots from the hot 
summer sun. The ground may be cropped 
with potatoes or corn for four or five years 
until the trees t size and strength. 
for bearing. “®o bring-the’trees into bear- | 
ng. land with rye, clover and timo-' 

“Auguste. After the ground is well 

turm ona flock of sheep, keeping 
them on until October every year; they will 
eatall.the wormy apples as they fall, so that’ 
what are left will be fair and sound, and the 
fruit will continue to improve from year to 
year ; they will keep down all suckers as far 
as. they can reach, and the land will become 
enriched and will not need plowing oftener | 
than once in four or five years. Destroy 
every cocoon or caterpillar nest as sdon. as 
they can be discovered. 

Prunixe.—This should be. attended to 
every year, from the time the trees are. set 
until they are cut down as cumberers of the 
ground. By doing this there need be. but 
few twigs or limbs removed at a time, giv- 
ing the tree-head a proper shape with open, 
low spreading branches to let in the air and 
sunlight to the fruit and to protect the body 
and roots from the direct rays of the hot 
summer sun. This is a necessity that can 
not be neglected where success to the fullest 
extent is attained. 

RENEWING OLD GeemumbersTenes hay- 
ing old unproductive orchards may perhaps 
derive some advantage by following the 
course pursued by J. F. Wade, of Clay 
county, Iowa, who writes thus of his prac- 
tice: 

“In the winter of 1862 I rented a farm 
near Lockport, New York, that had been 
leased for twenty-five years continually, with 
ah old orchard on “it of from two to three 
acres. A number of the trees were so near 
dead the owner said they,could not be saved. 
1 commenced ‘trimming in the winter and 
worked every hour of spare time until July, 
The limbs and trunks | were whenever 
the rain would loosen theold bark and filth so. 
that it could be. remoyed. In the course of | 
the season the ground was ploughed five 





times before the fruit began to fall. I man- 


uted it all once, with two or three extra 
doses ‘around the sickly trees until the 

waked into life. The result was, that 

the bearing year, I sold 208 barrels for sixty- 
threo cents per barrel for the fruit. The 
owner said he had had fruit there for twenty 
years, but never such Roxbury Ruseets as 
these. Twenty-two covered a barre! head 
by actual count. Now for the*off year.’ 
Neighbors said, ‘You have a beautiful large 
crop of apples this year, but don’t expect 
any the ‘ off year’ The next yearl picked 
and sold over 360 barrels of apples fronr the 


| same orchard and received $1.94 for the fruit 


per barrel. There are varieties that are in- 
clined to overbear one year and rest the next ; 
the Baldwin and Greening especially so, but 
keep the dirt whirling, feed your trees high 
and give them plenty of soft soap and you 
will be almost secure from ‘knotty and 
wormy apples, and your trees can no more 
help bearing every year if the elements per- 
mit than a high fed colt can help playing. 
My word for it. Try it.” 

The “soft soap” was not mentioned as be- 
ing applied at first, but presumably so, from 
the “ filth” that was removed with the bark 
after a rain. I see no reason why the apple 
cannot be made a profitable crop to raise in 
this section by taking the necessary pains 
and complying with the peculiar demands 
of the locality. We who came here from 
more northern sections had to change our 
system of farming to adapt it to the soil 
and climate to farm successfully. If we 
study as carefully to meet the requirements 
of soil and climate in growing the apple 
where land is cheap and tranportation at our 
doors, we must eventually succced. 

VALUE.—It wolud be difficult to over- 
estimate the intrinsic value of apples as a 
fresh, ever-ready, appetising, healthful and 
cheap luxury all the year round; entering 
so largely into the various preparations of 
the domestic economy of the household. No 
other fruit will keep in its natural green 
/atate so long, or that can be utilized so com- 
pletely without loss or waste of any part; 
making no account of the windfalls that 
sheep: eat so greedily or that can be fed to 
other animals advantageously. Every one 
can testify to the pleasure there is in eating 
a mellow, rich, juicy apple. The luxury of 
a baked apple, of apple dumplings, apple 
fritters, apple puddings, and the various 
forms of use to which they are applied are 
too well known to repeat here. The ex: 
pressed juice can be boiled down and bottled 
for various uses, or can be made into vine+ 
gar superior to any other kind. The cut ap- 
ples evaporated can be sent to the ends of 
the earth. The seeds; cores and skins make 
delicious jellies, so that no part need be 
wasted or lost. The young people (in the 
country especially) congregated together in 
the long winter evenings, can appreciate the 
use of apples and especially of apple seeds; 
If there should be a diffidence of uncertainty 
on the part of some rustic swain or timid 
maiden to learn the feelings toward each 
other, it can be decided by throwing the 
seeds upon the live coals and let the heat in 
bursting or burning decide the case. 

Strawberries—Hints on Planting. 


Noticing a recent article in the Farmer 
on strawberry planting, I will endeavor to 
give you my method, which is the one mostly 
followed in this section. It is like the oné 
described in the article as the New Jersey 
.method—planting upon the bar side of a 
shallow furrow. The bar furrows dre run 
at least a foot wider than the mould-board. 
furrows, so that there may be no irregularity 
in the rows. There are several advantages 
in planting thus in the furrows. ‘ The plants. 
can be set upon a level with the surface of 
the ground. It also admits of the roots be- 
-ing kept straight, which is co. difficult when 
planted upon ridges by hand or dibble. It 
is bést to lay the furfows off just ahead of 
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the planters, so that the plants may be set 
in the moist earth. Ifthe ground has been 
‘well prepared it is not necessary to wait for 
a rain, as the plants will do equally as well 
as if planted while the ground is wet. Care 
should be taken, however, to press the moist 
earth firmly around the roots, leaving only 
the buds of the plants above ground. 

To save headache procure knee pads and 
eravito the work. We stoop no more while 
we can thus crawl; the planting can in this 
way be done much more rapidly than upon 
ridges, besides it it much easier; try it. 
Another advantage this method has is the 
ease with which they are cultivated. The 
ground being level they are less liable to 
burn out during a drought. My experience 
is that the more level the beds are the better 
the crop does. Much is said of the superi- 
ority of runners over piants that have been 
fruited, but the unanimous verdict of all the 
best strawberry growers of Anne Arundel 
county is in favor of two of even three year 
old plants; they invariably give better re- 
salts than new plants. Wecan not explain 
why it is, but we have been convinced after 
long experience that they usually do better. 
It may possibly be a law of nature that a 
plant having fulfilled its mission, that is, 
fruiting, is then best fitted for re-producing 
itself. There may be those who are skepti- 
cal upon this point, but let them give it a 
fair trial before passing sentence. Plants are 
ofter thrown aside as worthless which have 
enough vigor in them, if given a chance, to 
outstrip younger and better looking plants. 
There seems to have been an onward move- 
ment lately in regard to raising a fine large 
berry instead of the small old-fashioned sorts 
heretofore grown. ‘They are, without doubt, 
far more profitable, and many fine varieties 


The March Show was held on the 15th at 
the Academy of Music and was a very cred- | 
itable display, cut flowers and designs being 
more than usually abundant... The weather 
being unfavorable the attendance was not 


great. ' 
- The following premiums were awarded: 
Best collection of six plants $4, best table; 
design of cut flowers $5, best hand boquet 
$2, best twelve rose buds $1, R. J. Halliday ; 
best six Azaleas $3, best single Azalea $1, 
best hanging basket of plants $1, S. Feast & 
Sons; best six Camellias in pots $2, best’ 
twelve blooms of Camellias $1; best six 
Hyacinths in pots $1, James Pentland; best 
six Cyclamens $2, best twenty-four blooms 
of Pansies $1, Alex. Scott; best six Chinese 
Primroses $1, best six Cinerarias $2, best 
fifty violets $1, Wm. H. Perot; best six 
Hyacinths in glasses $1. W. H. Webrhane; 
best basket cut flowers $3, A. L. Black. A 
table design and a basket of cut flowers of 
8. Feast & Sons were highly commended. 

The April Show will be held on the 26th 
at the Academy of Music, when 4 handsome 
and large display is expected. 


Fruit Growme my MarrLann.—One of 
the most intelligent fruit growers in our 
State writes the Taz AMERICAN FARMER: 

“ With our admirable climate for fruits of 
all kinds, my own opinion is that their suc- 
cessful culture and the resulting profits de- 
pend first, on a proper selection of varieties 
and second, on the abundance of manures. 
Of the tens of thousands of trees and vines I 
have planted in the last thirty years, at least 
three-fourths have been unprofitable sorts. 
It is only of late years that we have found 
the varieties best suited to ouf latitude, and 








are each year given to the public. RB. 8. c.* 





no one need make mistakes now.” 








The strawberry false worm (Zmphy- 
tus maculatus; Norton) is a worm be- 
longing to the order of four-winged 
flies (Hymenenoptera), and not to that 
of the scaly-winged moths and butter- 
flies (Lepidoptera). It is a soft, dirty- 
yellow,, 22 footed worm that feeds ex- 
ternally on the leaf of the strawberry, 
and is Hlustrated in all its stages in the 
above figure. The parent flies, ( in 
Fig ) may be seen hanging to any fiy- 
ing around strawberry vines about the 
beginning of May. They are dull and 
inactive in the cool of the morning and 
evening and at these hours are seldom no- 
ticed. They are of a pitchy black color with 
two rows of large, transverse, dull, whitish 
apots upon the abdomen. The female, (5), 
with the saw-like instrument peculiar to the 
insects of the large family to which she be- 
longs, deposits her eggs, by a most interest- 
ing and curious process, in the stems of the 
plant, clinging the while to the hairy sub- 
stance with which these stems are covered. 
The eggs are white, opaque, and .03 of an 
inch long, and may be readily perceived 
upon splitting the stalk, though the outside 
orifice at which they were introduced is 
scarcely visible. They soon increase some- 
what in bulk causing a swelling of the stalk. 
and hateb in two weeks, more or less, accord- 
ing to the temperature; and from the mid- 
die of May to the beginning of June the 
worms attract attention by the innumerable 
small holes which they make in the leaves. 
The colors of these worms are dirty-yellow 
and gray-green, and when not feeding they 
rest on the under side of the leaf, curled up 
in a spiral manner, the tail occupying the 
centre, and fall off to the ground at the 
slight«st disturbance. Afier changing their 
skin four times they become full grown, 
when they measure about three-fourths of an 
iuch (4,8, 6). At this season they descend 


into the ground and forma very weak co- 
coon of arth (7), the inside being smooth by 


Strawberry Worms. 








a sort of gum. In this they soon change to 
pupae, from which are produced a second 
| brood of flies by the end of June and begin- 
| ning of July. * Under the influence of July 
weather, the whole progress of egg deposit- 
ing, etc. is rapidly repeated, and thé second 

brood of worms descends into the earth dur- 
ing the fore part of August, and from their 
cocoons, in which they remain in the cater- 
pillar state through fall, winter, and early 
spring months until the middle of April fol- 
lowing, when they become pupae and flies 
again as related. 


om 


A Severe frost, on the nights of the 12th and 
18th, did much damage to truckers.and gar- 
deners, and injured, to some extent, though 
it is so far believed, not seriously the fruit. 








Raise Satu Fruits.—Mr. C. A. Green 
in the Fruit Grower thus sensibly discourses : 
It would seem that no sane person would re- 
quire arguments to induce the planting of a 
full supply of fruits for home use. Yet we 
often hear, “Oh! I can buy cheaper than I 
can grow them.” What does this mean? 
Will he buy two large farm wagon loads of 
grapes, and have them fresh every day for 
six months? Will he buy 20 bushels of straw- 
berries; and as many other smal) fruits, be- 
sides pears, peaches and cherries in abun- 





| dance? My family and friends and laborers of a sandy nature, often run through a piece cured. ‘Bods so cat are easily rolled up and 
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Bussellia Juncea. 
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From the handsome plant catalogue for 1882 of Robert J. Halliday, Baltimore, we take 
the above engraving of a striking plant. It was made from a photograph of a plant 


grown last season at the Potomac Gardens, at 


Washington, D. C., where it was admired by 


thousands who visit that popular establishment. It is claimed to have no equal as a vase, 
basket or urn plant It isa native of Mexico, with small foliage, of very graceful appear- 
ance. The shoots are terminated by spikes of numerous trumpet-shaped flowers of a fine 
scarlet color, very much resembling the scarlet trumpet honeysuckle. The twiggy shoots 
become pendant at their ends and produce a profusion of flowers throughout the summer 








cal in every sense. No—he has in mind the 
buying of a single basket or so of grapes, 20 
quarts of berries, and a few baskets of 
peaches, mostly to be canned—simply an ag- 
gravation—and then he will pay large doctor 
bills, and continue to argue that it is cheaper 
to buy fruit.. Why, there is not one family 
in one thousand that can say they have an 
abundauce of small fruite, peaches, pears, etc. 
It is nothing lees than a crime thus to stifle 
nature’s demands for those healthful biess- 


inge. 





Formation of Lawns. 


There seems to prevail a popular fallacy, 
says a correspondent of the American Gar- 
den, that grass will grow on any ground 
where the seed is sown, an error which the 
numeroos scanty pa'ches of green, miscalled 
lawns, obviously disprove A handsome 
lawn is not the work of a day, but the result 
of thoughtful care and persevering labor. 

To produce a good sward, it is absolutely 
necessary that the ground be thoroughly 
pulverized, mellow and highly fertilized by a 
bountiful application of well rotted stable 
manure, or super-phosphate composted with 
it and well worked into the soil, To obtain 
an even fertility throughout the entire piece 
of land, it is better to prepare the ground in 
the fall, smoothing out or filling in depres- 
sions, and raising the poorer spots up to the 
general standard, by higher cultivation or 
extra manuring. 

The soil must be of the same density 
throughout, if the lawn after once being es- 
tablished, shall retain itseven surface. Veins 





of ground, and unless they are removed, and 
the spaces filled in with other soil, are apt to 
settle in thespring, making ugly depressions. 
Or it may be that streaks of heavy clay pass 
through a lighter loam, which not settling to 
the same extent as the surrounding ground, 
produce unsightly ridges. The remedy in 
either case is to remove this soil and filling 
in. By careful attention to this point in the 
beginning, much after labor and disappoint- 
ment may be spared, and the ground will 
settle uniformly, leaving the surface smooth 
andeven. After the land has been thorough- 
ly prepared, it should be carefully leveled, 
graded, and sodded or seeded down as early 
in the spring as the ground is dry enough to 
work. 

Sodding has the advantage of making 4 
good sward at once, and for small lawns is 
preferable to seeding, the only objection be- 
ing the expense, which the advantage of not 
having to wait two years, as with seeding, 
goes far to counter-balance. Sods from a 
closely grazed pasture, if free from weeds, 
form an excellent sward, and if placed on 
rich soil will make a fine lawn, after the first 
clipping. The sods should be of uniform 
size and thickness, with the edges sharply 
cut, so that in laying the pieces fit snugly 
together. A foot by a foot and a-ha¥f, are 
the average dimensions. Where the sward 
is well matted and tough, as it is apt to be 
on an old pasture, the sods may be removed 
in long narrow strips. A board eight inches 
wide and five feet long is laid on the turf; 
with a sharp spade cut all/around thé edge, 
then tura the board over and’cut another strip 
and so on until the requisite Humber is pro- 
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transferred in'a cart or barrow to the piace 
where required, and as the edges are sharply 
severed, they canbe closely matched. 

The surface of the soi) should -be loosened 
with a rake to’ encourage the downward 
growth of the roots. After! the’ lawn has 
been laid, roll with a weighted roller, and if 
the weather be dry a good sprinkling will be 
necessary ; do not, under any citcumstances, 
pound with a maul, as the sods are greatly 
disturbed thereby, ‘and ‘it has ‘a tendeney to 
. make tufts of grass, which poh merpeer 
ance of the'turf. 

A lawn laid ‘as here described ; aint gone 
over every few days with a lawn’ mower, 
will last a life time, and anraye pens 
smooth, velvety surface. 

Where the extended area will not permit 

of sodding, “seeding down” becomes neces- 
sary. In this case the soil should be evén 
more carefully prepared. ‘The seed sown 
broadcast as evenly as possible, at the rate 
of four bushels to the acre; two years ard 
generally required to make a well matted 
turf. 
. Poa pratensis (Kentucky Bine Grass), Fée- 
tuca elatior (Tall Fescue), and Agrostis canina 
(Rhode Island Bent Grass,) are the best lawn 
grasses, but to make a more rapidly matted 
sod, it is advisable to mix: White Clover and 
Red Top with ‘them. : These appear earlier, 
and a coarse grass, kept well- cut, looks bet- 
ter than ascanty growth of a finer variety. 
As soon aé the grass is a few inches high; go 
over it with a lawn mower, this will thicken 
the grass:and mat the roots more firmly. 
Frequent rollings with a heavy roller will 
stimulate the growth, and in a dry season 
occasional sprinkling will be necessary. . 

After a lawn is once fairly established, it 
should receive every fall a light top dressing 
of fine well rotted stable manure, alternated 
occasionally with a dusting of super-phos- 
phate of lime, bone-meal or guano. Under 
such treatment the grass will appear fine and 
green in the early spring, and grow lnxnu- 
riantly en the entire summer. - 
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Garden Horbe. 


Few things add more to the pleasure of a 
thoroughly good cook than to have a full 
supply ‘of kitchen berbs ready to hand. A 
little of one thing or another in this line often 
makes aij the difference between a successful 
dish and one of mediocre duality. Every 
garden should bave a few, and where they 
are wanting should be looked after at this 
season. 

Perhaps the most useful is parsley. That 
has to be raised from seed, although if the 
flower-stalks are cut off as they come up in 
the summer, the same plants may be pro- 
longed. several seasons. Jt does not go to 
seed, however, the first season of sowing ; 
so that if sown early and gets strong before 
summer.comes, we can get a pretty good sup- 
ply of leaves the first season. The seeds, 
however, take several weeks to germinate, 
and shoul be put in as early as possible. 
Another herb of great service to the best 
cooks is the leek ; a kind of onion which is 
no onion, as it makes all tops and little roots. 
It is not so strong as the ordinary onion, and 
gives a delicate flavor to certain soups and 
sauces that nothing of the tribe will do. 
This also has to be sown early and on very 
rich. ground. But, if possible the richness 
should be given to the ground the previous 
year. Fresh‘and rank manure is unfavorable 
to good leek-culture. 

Many make good use in winter of marjo- 
ramand summer savory. These are- raised 
from ‘seed sown at the usual time in the. 
spring. Sage and thyme are perennials; but 
they: réquire an occasional pruning or re- 

-planting to get them in the best condition. 
If left to themeelyes they ‘become woody,- 

_ scaly, and somewhat barren of leaves, if they 
are not entirely killed by the severity of the. 

winter. Thyme can be kept in good condi- 








the. sssentia)s-on every place; 


tion by being stnitity sheared down to the 
ground or cut back with a knife every spring. | 


‘This induces 4 good healthy growth, which | 
isin excellént condition for use at any time. | 


is 6ften kept many years in good ‘con- 
dition r simply Gutting back; but often it 
needs. quite anew. This may be 
done by taking cuttings of the old plant and 
burying them down deep in the ground so 
that the tops.of the shoots are barely above 
the surface. . These root very well and soon 
make good plants. There are other herbs 
useful on’ ‘ome occasions; but these are 
essential to every. good garden.—German- 
town ee 


Fruit Growing in Garrett County, Md. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

~ About all variety of fruit and vegetables 
appear to do well in Garrett county. In 
the way of apples, we have a great many 
varieties. probably two or three hundred. 
We know of one orchard alone of over fifty 
varieties. Some of our notable orchards de- 
serve mention. That of the Hon. Austin 
Speicher, near Accident, being one of the 
finest in richness of varieties in.the county. 
Mr. James Rush, Joab Friend, Lewis Linin- 
ger and others have fine orchards. Mr. Jo- 
seph Derritt, for a long time.one of our 
county officials, has a fibe peach orchard 
which has preven very profitable. Pears do 
well with intelligent treatment We have 
seen the Seckel, Duchess d’ Angouleme, d’ An- 
jou, Bartlett, Buffum, Flemish Beauty and 
Sheldon in bearing with others, and we have 
no doubt that about all varieties would do 
well. The writer has over thirty varieties 
of the pear growing successfully. Grapes 
do fairly well. We have a vineyard near 
Accident owned by a German who has in 
cultivation and bearing about seven hundred 
to one thousand vines, principally Concords. 

Of the smal! fruits, whilst there are many 
native varieties which flourish in the fields, 
thé status of small fruit culture is far from 
high. Where a proper amount of interest 
las been manifested in the culture, small 
fruits do well. We are trying many new 
kinds, and so far, with such abundant suc- 
cess that we are.encouraged to still further 
invest. We have many who. cannot turn a 
deaf ear to the blandishments of the fruit tree 
agent and his highly colored’ plates; and 
here please allow me'to say a few words to 
the credit of that much abused individual. I 
am always glad to see them and feel like en- 
couraging them to the extent of my purse. I 
venture to assert that nine-tenths of all the 
orchards in the State are due to the efforts 
of persistent tree agents. Their influence, 
as far as I have been able to observe it, has 
invariably been for the good of the commu- 
nity in every respect. 

Strawberries do well here under cultiva- 
tion. We get the crop late but they are cer- 
tainly the most satisfactory of all the crops 
the writer has attempted to grow. We have 
never missed haying them in abundance. 
Wilson, Green Prolific, Col. Cheney, the 
best; Sharpless, Glendale, Kentucky, etc., 
all do well. -Your readers will please ex. 
cuse me for these rambling deatails. My 
justification is an earnest desire to correct 
the prevalent idea that we can raise neither 
grain, fruit nor vegetables. We have a num- 
ber of large summer hotels along the line of 
the B. & O. R. R. who look anywhere but to 
Garrett county for their supplies. The man- 
agers have no faith in the ability of our 
farmers to supply them. with such articles as 
fruit and. vegetables. Even the respectable 
American Agriouliurist a few years ago men- 
tioned the fact that an effort was being made 
to raise vegetables in our climate by the 
gardeners of the B. & O. R. R., whilst at the 
sane time and for. years back the large, well 
‘stocked kitchen garden was deemed one of 
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April is the pT yma whose name has 
any suggestion of condition or circumstances, 
| and there is something charming in the re- 
flection, that "April derived from the Latin, 
“to open” signifies the revivifying influences 
on our Mother Earth, and asserts that she is 
ready to receive the new seed, that shall 
repay us with a fresh harvest. 

With the unfolding leaf and rising sap, 
there comes to most of us a fever for open 
air life. We are intolerant of the restraint of 
walls, and the superfluity of roofs, and all 
out-doors is hardly boundless enough for the 
exhilaration we breathe in with the elixir of 
the spring air. 

Each human brain, the German pantheist 
says, is stamped with the reeord of all pre- 
ceding generations, and perhaps it is this 
“transmitted experience,” from a remote 
savage and wandering ancestry, that makes 
us at times more or less vagabonds, and en- 
dows us with a friendly fellow feeling for the 
“tramp.” “Home, Sweet Home,” we fancy 
must be sung of a tent, or a wigwam, and 
we envy all Gipsy tribes. 

The literature of the past century, from 
the “Spectator” downwards, has many allu- 
sions to “April fooling,” but antiquaries ap- 
_pear unable to trace the origin of a custom 
so wide-spread as civilization itself. And it 
is worthy of note that the Hindoos have a 
festival which terminates on the 3ist day of 
March, 8 precisely similar practice, during 
which the great aim is to send messengers to 
ideal individuals and enjoy a laugh at the 
expense of the carrier. The French, ever 
ready for a frolic, take special pains to fool 
and be fooled; and even the Scotch, who 
are said only to comprehend a joke a month 
after its perpetration, are especially suscept- 
ible to the influences of the first of April. 

Swift, in his journal to “Stella,” under 
date. of March 31, 1713, records that he and 
two friends had been “ contriving a lie” for 
to-morrow ; 
human neture reaches, one day in the year 
was get apart for the practical joker to exer- |' 
cise his greatest ingenuity, both offensive and 
defensive. 

Without doubt the ancient as well as the 
modern boy, beguiled the unsuspecting 
promenaders to reach after the neat packages 
placed temporarily on the sidewalk, and as 
swiftly drew it from beneath his outstretched 
fingers, or caught his unwary feet in the 


ground, and how impressively aware one be- 
comes of the forgotten date when young 
America cries “April fool” after a successful 
trick, and disappears to carry his skill and 
his triumphs elsewhere. It is more than 
probable that in all ages the “Simple Simons” 
have been sent to the book store for the 
history of Eve’s Grandmother, or to the 
chemists for a cent’s worth of pigeon’s milk, 
or to the shoe maker for a little strap oil. 

It seems as if ‘‘Probabilities” might be mak- 
ing up samples of weather for the whole year 
in April; and we have every variety from light 
falls of snow and cold rains, torrid heat and 
warm refreshirg showers. Like a flirtatious 
maiden, this month woos us with the breath 
of summer, or repels us with the chill blasts 
of winter. 

But we awake some morning to a chorus 
of birds. These wandering minstrels have 
returned as mysteriously as they went; we 
recognize the familiar notes, and rejoice that 
if outward signs are faint, the spring, by 
these harbingers, must be here. 

These busy songsters are soon flying hither 
and thither, collecting threads, moss and 
twigs, and fitting all as neatly together as the 
most skiliful workman could do. They are 
the oldest miners, masons, carpenters, 
weavers, and basket makers, and whether 
they dig in the sand bank, or rear a structure 
of clay ; or penetrate by unnumbered blows 
} the thick bark of. the trees, or weave-an airy 





perhaps. as far back val 


stout twine placed a few inches above the |¢ 


that these tiny artisians, endowed with’ the 
sixth sense of instinct, are the most cunning 
and most successful builders of bird houses 
in the world. As for their nests, what nice 
hands, with every implement of art and 
twenty years’ apprenticeship to bout, could 
make us such another ? 

Life is the heir of death, every mouldering 
plant fertilizes the after-growth of its kind, 
and under our feet we see springing, as if by 
magic, the tiny vine and delicate blossom ; 
nature is ever persistent, and with the in- 
fant’s year comes the faint coloring, ‘the 
dainty growth, the tender verdureinseparable 
from youth and spring. How differently the 
various trees unfold their leaves, some lance: 
like, some with little green balls that fly 
open’ at a sun-stroke ; some with fluffy tas- 
sels, @ mere suggestion of the leafy canopy 
to follow. The willow, knight errant of all 
the trees, takes on its showy green; the 
maple, so prodigal of coloring from its ruddy 
flowers to its gory death; the gum throws 
out its shining emerald leaves; the exquisite 
rosy tint of the peach bloom; the pale fair 
adornment of the apple. After the firs and 
cedars have dropped their snowy mantles how 
sadly disheveled, they look as though quite 
worn out with the winter's dissipations of a 
fashionable life, but a new growth will soon 
replace their tattered finery, and then how 
will their darker shades contrast with the 
lighter hues. 

To the true lover of nature, beholding 
all these marvellous changes with seeing 
eyes, these “ April Days” speak a language 
cf growth and beauty satisfying in scope, in- 
finite in variety. While there is so much 
around us at this season that appeals to the 
poetical, there is no time in the year when 
it is more necessary for us to be practical, 
and to stand not on the order of our going, 
but go at once and do the myriad things our 
hands find to do. 

Of primary importance to the comfort and 

we'l-being of the family is the gardem; and 
ow satisfactory it is to contemplate the 
freshly upturned earth, the neat rows of 
early vegetables, the well-raked beds, and to 
feel abiding faith that so surely as Mother 
Earth is “tickled with a hoe, she will laugh 
with a harvest.” The farmer's wife who can 
get her favorite rose bush moved and her 
gardens planted as soon as she desires’ is 
blessed among women and most happy in 
her domestic relations. 
The dead leaves and the unsightly debris 
of winter storms should be gathered in these 
“ April Days” in convenient spots and burnt, 
and if some of my worthy young sisters 
only knew what fun and healthful exercise 
it is to build brush heaps, touch them off, 
watch the flames moving higher and higher, 
and the excitement of keeping the destroy- 
ing element within bounds, they ‘would 
claim it as an inalienable female right and 
privilege to burn all the brush on their res- 
pective places. 

Nature is loved by what is test in us. 
Though we discover all her beauties she does 
not satisfy our curiosity, but each year is a 
new and wondrous revelation, and uplifts 
him whom she would inform. Puny and in- 
significant as our efforts must be compared 
with natural forces, we can still assist in the 
great out-door renovation and help perfect 
the spring toilet :— 

These April Days Dame Nature seemed in love, 
The busy sap began to move, 

Fresh juice did stir the embracing vines, 

And birds had drawn their valentines ; 

The jealous fish that low did lie, 

Rose at a well dissembled fly. ; 

Already were the eaves possessed 

With the swift pilgrim’s daubed nest. 

The grove already did rejoice, 

In Philomei’s triumphant voice. 

Tne showers were short, the weather mild, 

The morning fresh, the evening smiled, 

The fields and gardens were beset - i. 

With tulips, crocus, violets: 4 
Thus all looks gay and full of cheer, 
To welcome the ar liveried- year. 
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Going to housekeeping is certainly much 


easier than it used to be, What with dados 
and brasses, with hard-wood floors, ward- 
robes, washstands, tubs.and bookcases, with 
fireplaces and heaters and a refrigerator, 
with color and artistic effects all supplied by 
the builder and to rent with the roof, the 
house is half-furnished, and it is only neces- 
sary to provide beds and tables, a water- 
cooler and a big chair, a cord of oak wood 
and.some curtains and the work is done. 

- As to moving, the question of fires as a 
comparison has lost all value. A local ex- 
press and a couple of messenger boys take 
the place of a long line of furniture cars, and 
everything can be folded except the bureau. 
There is no fitting of carpets, as a square rug 
lies anywhere, and the amount of china de- 
pends on the number in family and not on 
the size of “the set.” The day when quan- 
tity ruled the supplics has gone by. In those 
times the housekeeper not only had linen 
enough for the tables and the beds, but 
enough to keep her press full; so many table- 
cloths:for use, so many in the chest. The 
bride counted her clothing by the dozen, and 
if it was monotonous in style there was 
plenty of it. 

*All this is changed. It is still best to have 
enough, but no one buys to put away for 
fature condemnation as out of style. It is 
possible that-before the wash “comes up” 
that the bureau drawers are but scantily 
filled, yet no-one feels disgraced. Of course 
there has to be plenty of bric-a-brac, but it 
makes its own destiny, and in course of time 
falls to pieces and goes quietly to the dust 
heap. 

But after all, the great convenience, the 
fashion that makes life casy and housekeep- 
ing simple, is—the bag. There are people 
who look for deliverance to a Swede or 
Chinese, to the graduate of a cooking school 
or to some patent, or a new soap, but they 
are all mistaken and deluded. It is: the bag 
that delivers us and gives us time to do our 
sewing or tostudy the true and the beautifal. 

‘Inthe first place there is the rag-bag. It 
used to be made of dingy calico and hung in 
some remote closet, with a coat or an old 
basque hung on the same hook. When the 
women sewed their cuttings fell on the floor, 
and by twelve o’c!ock they would have gone 
to the stake rather than admitted a caller 
into’ the room. When night came they 
cleared up, and ro‘led che scraps into a news- 


paper and packed them in the closet Be-} 


hind the bureau was wrapping paper and 
dusters, and the lower shelves of the closet 
held Jast. week’s newspapers. When the 
“glearing up” came the rags went to the bag 
and the newspapers into a bundle. Every- 
where the:debris of wear and tear had to be 
collected; but this climaxing, agonizing up- 
heavai was a matter of course, as every good 
housekeeper cleaned house as she bought a 
spring bonnet or prayed for her relations, 
and the more there was to do the more praise- 
worthy the doing. 

Now the rag bag comes as an organizer. 
It is not dingy, it is not held tightly by 
drawing-strings, and it hangs in each room 
on,a hook of its own. It is pretty and capa- 
cious, and the little brass rings hold it open 
and ready. It hangs on the sewing machine, 
and gathers the clippings as they are made. 
It is made a thing of beauty for the parlor, 
and all the shreds the mistress once carried 
away in her pocket gues into it. There is a 
newspaper bag or box, and that keeps the 
closets and tables clear; and as for the duster, 
it is -kesping company with the apron, 
gloves and cap in a of its own. 

In the kitchen is a bag for strings and a 
set of pockets for grocery paper. In the bed- 
rooms are bags for hair, for spent matches, 
for brushes and whisks and slippers, and it 
is 80 easy to put things in their place at once 
that it can be done from pure laziness. 

There is no trouble about emptying the 

and it is never done all at once, and 
there is little cleaning out of corners or 
closets. When moving day comes a child 
can carry them or they can be given to the 
charwoman, for next fo the emarcipation 
offered by bags—yes, even before it—is the 
joy of them.—Our Continent. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE | 
Its Needs. and Opportunities. 


By Ta. Poruarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 


STOCK, ° 

The quantity and quality of the stock in 
any country is a good criterion of its pros- 
perity. Judged by this rule, the South 
makes a bad show in both respects, though 
there are signs of improvement, particularly 
in quality, especially in Virginia. Thesouth- 
west portion of the State is raising some fine 
stock, notably cattle, and the same may be 
said of the middle and northern portions of 
the Valley and Piedmont, though the south- 
west thus far, has the advantage. Hogs, of 
late years, have been much improved by 
crossing our common sows with improved 
boars, (in many cases imported), of the Berk- 
shire, Essex, Poland China, Chester, Suffolk 
and Jersey Red breed. The same may be 
said of sheep, many Southdowns, Cotswolds, 
Oxforddowns and Hampshiredowns, and 
some Leicesters having been imported ; only 
a few Merinoes, as our Merinoes for some 
time have equalled, if not surpassed, the 
Spanish and French Merinoes in size and 
length of fibre of wool. 

Our horses have been improved as far as 
roadsters are concerned, by the introduction 
of the Percheron and Clydesdale. As far as 
“blood” is concerned, Virginia has long stood 
pre-eminent in the production of fine horses 
in a degree indeed to surpass those of any 
other state; unfortunately this introduction 
of fine blood has been confined too much to 
Eastern and Middle Virginia, Piedmont and 
the Valley being too well satisfied with heavy, 
slow horses, in which they have made a mis- 
take; an admixture of the quick movement 
and endurance of the “blood,” with the 
heavy, slow, laborious pace of the coarse 
Conestogas, being very desirable... This 
“blood” of Eastern Virginia shou!d,be dif- 
fused through the whole western portion of 
our State. Jno Randolph, of Roanoke, was 
a pioneer in introducing fine blooded horses 
into Virginia. He has been followed by 
Wm. R. Jobnston, Jno. M. Botts, the Dos- 
wells and others. We-hope the admixture 
of the fine blooded stallions of Eastern 
Virginia, with the coarse, slaw, clumsy mares 
of Piedmont, the Valley and Mountain regions, 
will be diligently prosecuted. 

While farmers and teanmsters need the 
weight and strength of large, coarse horses, 
they also need the active, quick and clear. 
footed action and endurance of the blooded 
horses. “Time is money” to the farmer, as 
well as to others. If two furrows, or one 
and a-half can be p!owed by the Jatter horse, 
while one is being opened by the uther, sure- 
ly much is gained in a month, or twelve 
months, or a term of years. Some have 
been induced to think that blooded horses 
are fiery, and dangerous in harness. On the 
contrary, they are usually very tractable and 
intelligent, while some of the most danger- 
ous, obstinate and intractable animals are 
found among the cold bloods. The former 
probably requires more care in their man- 
agement, as they are sensitive to the whip, 
to disarrangement of harness, or anything 
suddenly touching them. Virginia has 
probably raised more fine horses than any 
State in the Union, not fine trotters, fur that 
is a modern requirement, but four mile 
coursers, with indomitable hottom and great 
speed, with figures and forms as beautiful 
and perfect as the most cxacting artist might 
demand. We remember many years ago 
seeing some of Jno. Randolph’s stud, and 
for symmetry and beauty, they were unsur- 
passed. We remember one of them particu- 
larly, (Gasconne), a model of beauty and per- 
fection, a blood bay, neither too large nor too 
small, with a splendid front, beautiful arched 
neck, small head, fiery, bright eyes, a barrel 
as round as nature could make it, limbs in 
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ment so elastic that the earth seemed to 
throw back the touch of the hoof as it would 
an India rubber ball thrown against ite sur- 
face by a strong hand. We say agesin, let 
some of the “ blood” of Eastern Virginia be 
mixed with the coarse, unwieldy, sluggish 
horse of Piedmont, the Valley and Mountain 
region. - 

The stock of Virginia of all kinds, is. grad- 
ually improving, but there is still much room 
for progression. in this respect. Let. the 
farmers ever remember that it costs no more 
to feed a good, well bred, well formed amimal, 
than it does to feed a scrubby, ill formed one, 
and if he will bear this in mind, he will be 
very apt to improve his stock sooner or 
later. 

We do not propose to go into the question 
of what are the kinds of cattle, horses, sheep 
and hogs it is best for the farmer to raise. 
That will depend on his locality, and a 
yariety of circumstances surrounding him. 
Our ideas in a general way, have been ex- 
pressed about horses. As to cows, if a dairy 
for milk is to be kept, the Ayrshire and 
Holstein, from the quantity of milk they 
give, are to be purchased. If butter is the 
object, then the Jerseys and Alderneys are 
the cows. If a general purpose animal is 
desired, as for beef and oxen and milk, then 
the Devon or Shorthorns are to be looked to; 
the former particularly for oxen, on account 
of their quick, active and muscular move- 
ments, and their docile disposition. The 
Herefords are coming more prominently into 
netice as a general purpose animal; but the 
Shorthorns in this respect, are stoutly main- 
taining their popularity, and are still the 
favorite with a great many. As regards 
sheep, if mutton is the object, then the 
Down family must be raised—if wool, tlie 
Merino and its crosses, particularly when 
large flocks are to be kept; if early lambs 
are intended for market, then a cross on the 
Cotswold or Leicester is to be preferred. 
There is no “ general purpose sheep.” Where 
large flocks are to be kept, the Merino and 
its crosses are always to be preferred, and 
aregenerally adopted. Their woolis valuable 
and their mutton good ; for carly lambs they 
will not answer. 

For pork raising, and for strictly family 
use, there is no hog to be preferred to the 
Berkshire—none makes so goodaham. For 
plantation use and raising for market, the 
Poland China is very popular in the west. 
The Chester and the Jersey Red are prefer- 
red by many, but the white of the former is 
objectionable, as their skin is more delicate 
and more subject to mange. The Essex is a 
handsome symmetrical animal, takes on fat 
very readily, and on this account is a poor 
breeder. We think across of the Berkshire 
bear and Puland China sow, will come near- 
er producing a “ general purpose ” hog, than 
any other. Weare now using that cross, 
at the same time preferring the pure Berk- 
shire for family bacon. 

Whatever kind of stock the farmer raises, 
und whatever the variety, he must remember 
that good feeding, proper shelter in winter, 
and a supply of fresh water are essential to 
success. Sheep and cattle will stand a great 
amount of exposure, and will voluntarily 
stand out in rains and snows, and general 
bad weather; but they should have shelter 
to which they, may resort at pleasure. 
Tlorses and hogs will not stand such ex. 
posure. The former should be comfortably 
bedded, well groomed morning and night, 
besides being well, fed. Hogs in winter 
should Le well bedded with oak or pine 
leaves, and for this purpose a supply, if pos- 
sible, should, be stored away in the fall. If 
sows pig in winter, and it is sometimes un- 
avoidable, they should have close houses, and 
oak or pine leaves sufficient for them to bury 
themselves in, to be regularly renewed if 
they get. dirty and wet. Gentleness and 





perfect proportion to the body, and just wha, 


kindness to animels are very important, and 
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at the same time difficult, for they are very 

perverse and trying to the temper of the 
most patient. 

IMPROVEMENT OF LAND. 
Improvement of our lands, and increase in 

their productive capacity, every farmer wil] 
admit, is a very important: matter, but how 
to aceomplish it generally and effectively, is 
often a difficult problem, particularly with 
the limited means at the command of most 
of. our farmers. Still by perservance and 
good management it may be accomplished, 
and almost every one may improve his land 
more or less; still, many travel along ‘in the 
old beaten paths trod by their ancestors, and 
continue -to cultivate their paternal acres, 
producing in many cases not more than three 
barrels of corn, eight bushels of- wheat, and 
two.to three hundred pounds of tobacco or 
cotton per acre, and in unfavorable years not 
so much. The farmers seem scarcely to rea- 
lize that it costs no more to raise six or eight 
barrels of corn, than three or four barrels, 
(except in gathering the crops). We must 
admit that we scarcely eee how lands are to be 
much improved that are kept under the cul- 
tivation of tobacco and cotton; at least want 
of improvement is the result in the large 
majority of cases. A limited amount of the 
farm is planted in tobacco, (lots) and that 
gets all the manure; this is followed by 
wheat, and if the farmer has foresight and 
management, he seeds, this to clover, and 
perhaps orchard grass; but the area is limit- 
ed, and the land goes into tobacco again in a 
couple of years. If clover is not seeded, to- 
baceo generally follows the next year after 
the wheat, and the system is often pursued. 
Where cotton is raised, clean lands are de- 
sirable, and the planter looks.on grass as his 
greatest enemy; only a few im the cotton 
belt thinking of putting their lands in grass, 
and oftet following one cotton crop with 
another. We do not see how our lands are 
to be generally improved, except by the use 
of clover and the grasses; and it is impor- 
tant that they should be preceded by lime in 
some form, either burned lime, oyster shell, 
gas-house lime or mark. Recently ground 
limestone has been strongly advised. Of 
that we shall have something to say in 
another place. Lime in the improvement-of 
land is not essential to all, for some of our 
lands are naturally limestone, and some of 
our strong, red clay lands may do without 
it; but generally it. is very desirable. as the 
basis of the improvement of lands. This is 
one great cause of the fertility of England. 
Originally her lands were not more produc- 


of lime to act upon, generally natural, occa- 
sionally artificially supplied, and we seerwhat 
a splendid agricultural country it is now, 
with her average wheat. production of 28 to 
80. bushels wheat per acre. We shall: re- 
sume this subject in our next. t 
HORSES DOING WITHOUT SHOES. 

In the last number of Tuk Farmer, Mr. 
Needham expresses himself in favor of not 
shoeing horses, and quotes Dr. Perkins of 
Virginia, who rode a horse for many years, 
in the practice of profession without shoeing. 
I happen to. know that at the. time alluded 
to, Dr. Perkins practiced medicine in the 
county of King William, and that the bold 
fox hunter hunted in the same county, and 
there is scarcely a rock in the roads or in the 
fields of this. county. In the same kind of 
county in Eastern Virginia, many farmers do 
without shoes for horses, but let any one 
make the experiment in the Mountain county 
of this or any other State, or on the pave- 
ment of cities, and he will soon find tliat it 
is useless to think of horses doing without 
shoes as a general rule. 

GROUND LIMESTONE. 

We have had uent inquiries on this 
subject recently. e will say here, as we 
have said to some of our co dents by 
letter, that the testimon 
considerable, but that if it acts better than 
burned limestone, the chemists cannot tell 


decide between thc agricultural value. of 
= and burned limestone. We éhall 
ave 





after. 


tive than ours, but they have had this:basis- 


in its favoris very - 
why, and that future experimental tests must -- 


something to say on this subject hete- 
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BALTIMORE, APRIL 15, 1882. 
Our Prize iso Essays. 


To class two, “On the advantage of rais- 
ing’ improved’ farm live stock in the present 
state of agriculture in Maryland and’ the 
States to the south—say Virginia, the ‘Caro- 
linas and Georgia,” the examining commit- 
tee, Col. 8. 8. Bradford, of Culpeper, Vir 
ginia, Charles K. Harrison, Esq,, of Balti- 
more county, and the Hon. Jas. D. Watters, 
of Harford county, Maryland, have awarded 
the prize to the essay signéd “ Patapsco,” the 
author of which proves to be Dr. M. G. Ell- 
zey, of Virginia; former professor of practical 
and scientific agriculture in the Agricultural 
College of that State, who now occupies a 
chair in the Medical School of tlie George- 
town D. C., College, and who is well-known 
as a writer on agricultural topics and himself 
a breéder of several sorts of improved stock. 
This essay will shortly appear in our col- 
umn. 

A Maryland breeder of Berkshires supple- 
mented ‘our prize in this class by an offer of 
a pair of pigs of that breed, and they will be 
forwarded to the order of Dr. Ellzey, who is 
also- requested to draw upon us for the prize 
to which he is entitled. 

In class one ‘‘On Mixed Farming,” a de- 
cision has not been reached by the gentle- 
men who have acted as judges. So close are 
the merits of some of the papers submitted 
to them that a nearly equal divisicn exists as 
to which should have the prize; and ‘it has 
become requisite for us to add to the original 
committee in order that a clear majority. shall 
pronouncein favor of one or the other of the 
essays. We hope by the date of our next 
issue that we shall be able to announce the 
final result. ‘ 

















Oe ae Books Reosived. 


Tae Cueuisrry OF ‘OF THE Farm.’ By R: 
Watington. pp. .120.. From Orange Judd 
comipany,. New. York, through Cushing, & 
Baily, Baltimore.- Price $1.00. The purpose 
of this little work is to give in compact form 
and Clear. lpnguage a view of the present re- 


"| dust,’ ete. 


that technical ‘detail which is unfamiliar to 

most readers. The author is:one of the 
ehemists at the famous experimental farm of 
Messrs; Lawes & Gilbert, in England, and 
the facts he offers are grouped in an effective 
yet easily understood manner. 

Peacu Cutture.—By James Alexander 
Fulton, revised edition, published by Orange 
Judd Co., New York; price $1.50. A’ book 
of 190 pages devoted exclusively to the 
peach; its propagation in the nursery, its 
eulfure in the orchard, its diseases and their 
remedies ; with full explanations of the most 
modern appliances and’ facilities for the 
proper and most expeditious plans for hand- 
ling the fruit and placing it in the market 
in best condition. This revised edition is the 
Peach Culture of 1870 in more modern attire 
—or rather with ten years more experience 
of its author to enlarge, modify and improve 
on the first edition. It contains a great deal of 
of valuable information for peach growers at 
large, and we are sure a)l who are engaged 
in this industry would realize a grand inter- 
est on the investment if they purchase it and 
read it carefully. Every detail on the man- 
agement of peach trees is so simplified as to 
enable the most feeble comprehension. to 
grasp and understand it. 

Report oF PROCEEDINGS oF ENSILAGE 
Coneress, From the New York Plow Co., 
N. Y. .Price 80 cents. This is a report of 
the sayings and doings of the gentlemen in- 
terested in the subject of ensilage, who met 
in New York in January last, to compare 
experiences. and processes. It. contains 
many suggestions and. much information 
which will be found useful.to all who con- 
template the adoption of the system of pre- 
serving forage to. which it relates. The 
publishers of this pamphlet advertise a new 
cutter for ensilage in this number of THE 
FARMER. 








Jersey Herd Catalogues. 


Our breeders of Jersey cattle in the vicinity 
of. Baltimore, which is becoming the centre 
not only for the accumulation but for the 
distribution of the best’ strains of these 
favorite butter producers, are being com- 
pelled by the calls for information as to their 
stock to issue catalogues of their herds. .We 
have before us two of these publications, 
those of the “Hampton” berd of Mr. John 
Ridgely, and of the “Stoneleigh” herd of 
Mr. Frederick von Kapff: The former is a 
very neat little volume, merely recording the 
name of each of the females in the herd, with 
her herd’ book number and sire and dam; the 
pedigree of the bull. at. its head, King Rex 
5428, alone being given at length. It in- 
cludes forty-one cows and heifers. 

Mr. von Kapff’s catalogue is as dainty a 
production as fine paper and ink and careful 
presswork could produce. To each animal 
is given a page containing some description 
of itself and its ancestors,and facing it on 
the next is its pedigree in full. A plate of 
Princess Gentian, which lately appeared in 
our pages is given. Both of these handsome 
catalogues were issned from the press.of Mr.. 
John Cox, by whom Tne AMERICAN Farm- 
ER is printed, and whose reputation for taste- 
ful werk is sustained by their handsome 
appearance. , 


Mr. Wa. Wirt Criarke offers in the ad- 
vertising pages of this edition Magnesian 
Limestone, ground fine as flour, and Selentic 
cement, specially adapted for concrete work 
and for building silos; also fertilizers, bone 
He is also’ the agent here for 
Smith’s Distributing Machine, for applying 
such powders as Paris green, plaster, lime, 
etc., this being a new and Very effective de- 
vice for this purpose, made.in several forms 
for use by hand or by horse.. Mr. Clarke has 





lations of chemistry to agriculture, Without | of the:public: ~« 


THE, | AMERICAN FARMER. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement 
of Humphreys’ Homeopathic Vetérinary 
Specifics, which appears in another column. 
These ‘remedies ‘have been long before the 
public, and have gained great reputation. 
Dr. Humphreys issues a small work on the 
diseases of animals which ‘will be sent free 
on application. 


Messrs. 8. L:. Mercnant & Co. advertise 
in this issue “ Imperial” and other brands of 
foreign Portland cements, especially adapted 
to use. in constructing silos. They publish a 
pamphlet on “ How to Build Silos,” contain- 
ing useful suggestions. 











MaryLanp Directory For 1882—Pub- 
lished: by J. Frank Lewis & Co, Baltimore. 
This very useful work contains concise re- 
ports from every town and postoffice in the 
State, sketches of the surrounding country, 
its topography, staple crops, etc., with lists 
of merchants, professional men, farmers, etc. 
It will be found of great service in many 
ways, and there will be doubtless a wide de- 
mand for it. 





Messrs. J.C. Durborow & Co. advertise 
riding and walking wheel corn cultivators, 
labor-saving implements which soon pay for 
themselves. 








Maryland Granges. 


Royat Oax, No. 98, Talbot county, has 
elected for the ensuing year the following 
officers: M., Joseph B. Harrington; O., 
James Cox; Sect., N. B. Leonard; Tr., J. P. 
Rigby; Ch, R. B. Frampton; G. K., C. H. 
Denny; St., James H. Ridgaway; Lect , Ed. 
Woodall; A. 8, Joseph A. Robinson. 

GatTHERssura, No. 53, Montgomery Co., 

has elected the following officers: M., Thos. 
R. Buter; O., Robert Briggs; L., Mary C. 
Suter; 8t., John E. Thomas; As. St, Gideon 
Briggs ; Ch. Edward L. Amiss; Tr., Bemus 
G. Dorsey; Sec., John T. DeGellum ; G.K., 
Nathan T. Walker; ©., Sarah A. DeSellum. 

Kind Words from Cotemporaries, 

The venerable Germantown Telegraph, it- 
self one of the most reliable of the aariews: 
press, BAYS: 

“THe AMERICAN FARMER, one of the old- 
est, and we think quite the oldest, agricul- 
tural periodical in the United States, has 


hanged its issue from monthly to semi- 
The form has: also mn some- 





soot 
what c anged, while its general appearance 
is much improved, and its merit, as a faithful 
assistant to the farmer, very much increased. 
Messrs. Samuel Sands & Son, so long: its 
publishers, will continue to conduct it.’ 


And the Western Agriculturist: 


“THe AMERICAN FARMER, Baltimore, 
Md.,, is changed to a lar 16 page semi- 
monthly, at $1.50a year. It is one of the pi- 
oneer farm hs ist in America, able and 
cient. It is one of the best journals on the 
Atlantic coast.” 


And Daniel Dennett, Agricultural editor 
of the New Orleans Picayune, styles Tue 
AMERICAN FARMER “ That model Southern 
agricultural journal.” 

J. McR., “Camden, S. 0; ¥ C., wales “T am 
happy to see that the FARMER is meeting 

success enough to enable you to im- 
prove its usefulness, and which | hope will 
materially increase its circulation; and that 
the South, which is beginning to take some 
nee 3 a advance, will give its due share of 


“E. ry T, Berkeley County, W. Va, says: 
“ Your journal is always welcome to our fire- 
side, and as a small token of my appreciation 
I will increase your list by a few names, and 
hope to send you more before long.” 





Tue: John P. King Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with rs — of $1,000,000, will be 

organized at Augusta, Ga.. The ‘stock has 
been cabersiban eves $400,000 in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia and the balance 
in Augusta. This makes nearly $3,000,000 
for cotton “ne in Augusta inside’ 





: bse 
been in his.present qtarters since. 1867, and 5a three years. All the mills there lave 
“deserves, omen ore ‘the confidence poder ah ai ae Gani Wien 
ee'incmre 4 ‘anh She: last year... 
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At the late Augusta. Convention, a promi- 
nent member (a practical farmer): in endeav-. 
oring to account for the Observed decrease 
in the fertilizing effects of super-phosphates 
of lime after long continued use on the samié — 
soil, insisted that the sulphuric acid used in’ 
their manufacture had soured the soil. In 
conversing with others we found that this 
idea was quite prevalent in some sections of 
the country, and were told that it was first 
suggested by a prominent manufacturer of 
fertilizers—one who uses no sulphuric acid 
in his process. However this may be, and 
with no purpose at this time to enter into 
defence of the use of commercial super- 
phosphates, the question is worthy of inves-’ 
tigation, to the end that error may be elimi- 
nated before any one suffers joss. 

In the first place sulphuric acid is one of 
the indispensable ingredients of a fertile soil 
and is just as necessary to the support ofa 
plant as phosphoric acid, ammonia or potash. 
But being relatively more abundant in 
natural soils, sulphuric acid is not usually 
added to a fertilizer for its own sake, but as 
a colvent to other elements. 

But sulphuric acid, as such, is not applied. 
directly to the soil. In the manufacture of 
acid phosphates, the sulphuric acid unites 
with a portion of the lime contained -in. the 
bone or other phosphates of lime, and forms. 
with it sulphate of lime, or land plaster—a 
perfectly bland and almost tasteless and ino-. 
dorous substance. The ordinary acid phos- 
phates of commerce contain about half their 
weight of this, to say the least, hanpiem, 
inaterial. 

Ta the form of ground plaster it is ite 
used in the North and elsewhere asa direct 
fertilizer. 

Having no acid taste or corrosive action, 
it is impossible for plaster to sour the soil, 
even if applied at the rate of several tons per 
acre and the application be indefinitely 
repeated. 


But we may go further: Even if all the 
sulphuric acid that. is contained in a lange 
dose of acid phosphate, were in a free state, 
fifty, yea, a hundred successive annual appli- 
cations would have no appreciable sowring 
effect on the soil. Let us calculate: 

An acre of soil taken to the. depth of one 
foot will weigh 3,500,000 Ibs. Now, fifty 
pounds of sulphuric acid is about the quan- 
tity present in a liberal application of acid 
phosphate to an acre, and if fifty pounds of 
sulphuric acid be annually applied to an acre, 
at the end of one hundred years, the whole 


‘} amount will be 5000 lbs., assuming that it all 


remains in the soil in a free state (which is 
utterly impossible), The 5000 lbs. would be 
about .014 per cent., 14 thousandths of one per. 
cent. Such a quantity would. be hardly ob- 
servable by the most delicate test.- 


The quantity of sulphuric acid (combined 
and free in fertile soils) varies from: .02: to 1 
per cent , or from 600 to 30,000 pounds, taken 
one foot in depth. 


The acid taste and corrosive effect usually 
observed in acid phosphate is due to the 
phosphate of lime, which has been rendered 
soluble and at the same time acid in reaction 
by the sulphuric acid. It is this acid phos- 
phate that so soon destroys the sacks con- 
taining it; but when covered in the soil it 
speedily becomes so diluted and diffused that 
no harm can result unless placed in direct 


contact with tke seed Rin and in con- 
siderable quantity.—I. lt. in Sontherm Culti- 
oator. 


GaRGET In Cows.—A writer says that he 

has never failed to cure garnet by the ‘usd of ” 
beans. He feeds one pint of bean meal, mixed. 
with other meal, for four successive daysjand: - 





has found that quantity sufficient to curé thie © 


worst cases, He thinks ifcows were féd with ~ 


bean meal several times a year they..would~ : 





“TR tae OS a ead -+> .okuever be troubled: with garget... i wlantecs he Fes 
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Objects and Interpretations of Soil 

Prof Hillgard says that as a rule, « soil 
showing ® high percentage of plant food is 
fertile; but the converse is not always true; 
a.soi) showing a low percentage is not neces- 
sarily poor. A loose soil, by enlarging the 
aphere of expansion of the roots, may enable 
=the reach as large quantities of food, even 

is more widely scattered, as they can 
Pi in a more highly charged, but more com- 
. pact and less penetrable soil. Hence me- 
chanical condition should always be taken 
into account. 

‘The analyses so far instituted prove that, 
other things being equal, the thriftiness or 
present productiveness of a soil is measura- 
bly dependent on the presence of a certain 
minimum quantity of lime. 

The evidence on this point is “ overwhelm- 
ing.” The lime operates by effecting the 
more rapid transformation of vegetable mat 
ter into active humus, by retaining the hu- 
mus against the oxidizing influence of hot 
climates; by ‘rendering minute percentages 
of phosphoric acid and potash effective ; by 
a tendency to secure the proper maintenance 
of the conditions of nitrification; and, phy- 
sically, by promoting the flocculation of the 
soil, 


After that of time, the proportion of phos- 
phoric acid seems to be the most important 
factor in the productiveness of soils. A cer- 
tain percentage of potash is required, but it 
is present in most soils; and Prof. Hilgard 
infers, generally, that “ potash manures are 
not among the first to be sought for after the 
soils haye become ‘tired’ by exhaustive cul- 
ture.” Tron, in the shape of ferric hydrate 
finely diffused, appears to be an important 
ingredient, valuable on account of its physical, 
and partly on account of its chemical quali- 
ties. It hias’s high absorptive power for 
gases, and soilg in which it occurs resist 
drouth better than others; and the universal 
preference given by farmers to red land shows 
the results of experience in this respect. The 
efficiency of the hydrate depends essentially 
upon ‘a state of fine divisions; and when 
merely incrusting the sand grains, or aggre- 
gated into bog ore grains, it exerts little or 
no influence, although the analysis may show 
a high pereentage. On the other hand fer- 
ruginous soils are the first liable to damage 
from imperfect drainage, overflows, etc. 





“Neither Hotty nor Lend.” 


This is advice from the Rural New Yorker. 
One couldn't live up to it, strictly, ifone wants 
to, stil one often borrows when one should 
nut, In & word there is too much borrowing 
and lending amonz farmers, for the good of 
all concerned: Our contemporary speaks of 
this practice and says it isso common that the 
farming community might as well be consid- 
ered asa genaral mutual benefit association 
To a great extent this practice is excusa- 
ble, for the temptation to it is very great, and 
the necessity is sometimes paramount. But 
we know that we speak the truth when we 
say that the practice is a great nuisance, a 
loas to both parties, and one that should by 
all means be discountenanced The excuse 
for it, is that it is merely an exchange of a 
useful service; one lends a plough and bor- 
rows a harrow; another lends a drill and 
borrows a mower. It is true that there is an 
equivalent returned in each case, and if men 
were always thoughtfui, methodical, carefal 
and considerate, the bu iness would be freed 
from its most conspicuous and frequent evils 
There.are some chronic and constitutional 
borrowers; men who borrow anything and 
everything, but who are the most negligent 
and forgetful in returning what they borrow. 
At the worst, this too common practice is 
exceedingly troublesome, costly and unsatis- 
factory,and at the best it is. unequal in ‘its 
burdens, and therefore unjust. We are very 





well aware that the cost of procuring the ne- 
cessary tools and implements is sometimes a 
great burden upon the farmer, and that he is 
very strongly tempted to leave his neighbors 
to. make the necessary expenditure and 
profit by it by borrowing from him the im- 
plements which he will not nor cannot pur- 
chase for himself. Another element of the 
question is the serious loss arising from the 
fact that one farmer that needs a drill, for in- 
stance, for ten or twenty acres of fall grain, 
must necessarily spend the value of this 
costly implement for the sake of using it but 
two or three days in the year. after which it 
is laid away to rust out much more in idle- 
ness than was worn out in use. But this is 
still no excuse for borrowing. If farmers 
can organize some kind of joint ownership 
of these costly, but necessary machines, and 
e9 form a co-operative association for the 
purpose, let them act upon the suggestion 
made by a correspondent of that excellent 
practical association, the Elmira Farmers’ 
Clab, and hire or rent these machines by the 
day or hour from the neighbor who owns 
them. 





“Dootoring” Farm Animals. 

It'is a poor practice to be continually 
dosing animals. When we see a farmer fre- 
quently visiting the drug store for medicine 
for his stock, the impression is that there is 
something radically wrong in his manage- 
ment. He is the “ sick one,” and needs the 
aid of a good physician—some one to show 
him that sickness rarely happens on a well- 
ordered farm ; that clean, warm stables and 
plenty of good feed, pure water in abun- 
dance, etc., are far better than their opposites, 
with all the physic that the largest drug 
store can supply. Nothing is more clearly 
proved than the importance of care and keep- 
ing of the right sort for the health of the 
farm animals, and their profitable growth 
and increase. Sickness will sometimes come 
with the very best management, and when it 
does it is better to employ skilled hands to 
cure than to “doctor” and “physic,” and 
perhaps kill the valuable animal yourself, 
that under proper treatment might have been 
saved at a trifling expense.— Agriculturist. 


=> 


Holstein and Jersey Milk. 





Prof. Henry, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, last year made some interesting compar- 
isons between the milk of an eight-year-old 
imported Holstein cow, and a five-year-old 
Jersey. Each cow calved in the early part 
of May. The trial with the Holstein was 
made in the latter part of Jane; that with 
the Jersey in the latter part of August. The 
cows each had about ten pounds of corn 
meal, or corn and oat meal per day, in addi- 
tion to pasture. 

In 25 milkings the Holstein cow gave 502 
lbs. 14 oz. of milk, from which 11 Ibs. 8 oz. 
of butter were made, or one pound of butter 
for 43.7 Ibs. of milk. Analysis showed 2.89 
per cent of this milk to be fat. 

In 24 milkings the Jersey cow gave 306 
lbs. 3 oz. of milk, from which 16 Ibs. 1 oz. 
butter was made, or one pound of butter 
from 19 lbs. of milk. Analysis showed 4.79 
per cent. of this milk to be fat. The skim 
milk from the Holstein cow was much richer 
in fat than was that from the Jersey cow. 

Of course, a test with a single cow of a 
breed is not sufficient to settle any questions, 
but the contrast in this case was certainly 
striking. 





Tue Darlington Brothers, the well-known 
butter makers, whose farms are on the West 
Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, are at 
present making 1,100 pounds of butter per 
week. Their two farms contain 480 acres, 
on which are kept 275 cowa, the winter feed 
of w' i-h consist mainly-of clover mb ey 
meal and bran. 





Tae Krerrer Pear.—At the State Fruit 
Growers’ Convention recently held, it was 
said of the Kieffer pear, by Mr. Satterth- 
waite, that he thought it the most valuable 
acquisition that has been made to the fruit 
list for a long time. It was a wonderful 
bearer, and with him all the pears, no matter 
how much crowded, were perfect in shape. 
It colors beautifully, and keeps for weeks in 
@ moderately cold house. The flavor is more 
like the pine-apple than the pear. Mr. Me- 
han’s experience had been that some are very 
fine, and some tasteless, but generally good. 
The ciaim that it was blight proof he thought 
was not sustained. As a cooking pear it was 
unsurpassed. We think there is no doubt 
but that this pear possesses many valuable 
qualities, such as early and productive bear- | 
ing and beauty of appearance. The quality 
is good, and we think its cultivation will be- | 
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To Keer Trrts on WHeEeExs.—I ironed 
a wagon some years ago for my Own Stra 
use, and before putting on the tires I 
filled the felloes with linseed oil, and the 
tires have worn out and were never loose. I 
also ironed a buggy for my own use seven 
years ago, and the tires are as tight as when 
put on. My method of filling the felloes is 
as follows: I use a long cast-iron heater 
made for the purpose. The oil is brought 
to a boiling heat, and the wheel is placed on 
a stick so as to hang in the oil. An hour is 
sufficient for a common-sized felloe, of which 
the timber should be dry, as green wood 
will not take oil. Care should be taken that 
the oil does not get hotter than the boiling 
heat, else: the wood might be set on fire and 
burned. Timber filled with oil is not sus- 
ceptible to water, and is much more durable. 
I was amused some years ago when I told a 
blacksmith how to keep his tires tight by his 
telling me that it was a profitable business 
to tighten tires ; and the wagonmaker will 
also say that it is a profitable business to 
him to repair wheels, but what will the 
farmer, who helps support the wheelwright 
and smith, say ? 


How to Go to Sleep. 


I venture to suggest a new but simple 
remedy for want of sleep. Opiates in any 
form, even the Uquor opit sedat and chioro- 
form will leave traces of their influence the 
next morning. I therefore prescribe for 
myself—and have frequently done so for 
others— onions; simply common onions, 
raw; but Spanish onions, stewed, will do. 
Everybody knows the taste of onions; this 
is due to a peculiar essential oi] contained in 
this most valuable and healthy root. This 
oil has, I am sure, highly soporific powers. 
In my own case they never fail. If I am 
much pressed with work and feel I shal] not 
sleep, I eat two or three small onions, and 








the effect is magical. Onions are. also ex- | 
cellent things to eat when much exposed to | 
Finally, if a person cannot | 
sleep, it is because the b'ood is in the brain, | 


intense cold. 


not in the stomach. The remedy, therefore, 
is obvious. Call the blood down from the 
brain to the stomach This is to be done by | 
eating a biscuit, a hard-boiled egg, a bit of 
bread and cheese, or something. Follow this 
up with a glass of milk, or even water, and 
you will fall asleep, and will, I trust, bless the 
name of the writer.—Frank Buckland, in 
Land and Water. 


Ir is stated that one » hundred and fifty but- 
ter and cheese factories were built in Iowa 
a making a total of four hundred 
and fifty now in that State. There will prob- 
ably be a large addition made to this number 
next spring. 











A Popular Man’s Experience. 

The late war left Col John C. Whitner a 
wreck from Bright’s Disease of the kidney’s, 
but Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure 
gave life back to him when all the pbysi- 
cians bad given him up. He resides in At- 
lanta, Ga., and is known all over the South- 
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Corn.—White Southern is and quiet, with 
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Ciower Seed.—The season is about over, wet 
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*~ niet of the ket is firm, 
—The tone market is very 
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| That Rich Experience. 


| A Free Press INTERVIEW SUSTAINED AND 
Irs Source REVEALED. 


(Detroit Free Press.) 
A few months ago an interview with a 
rominent and well-known physician, for- 
| merly a resident of Detroit, but now living 
ew York, appeared in the columns of 
| this paper. The statements made by the 
‘doctor and the facts he divulged were of so 
| unusual a nature as to cause no little com- 
motion among those who read them, and 
many inquiries were raised as to the diy of 
ineness of the interview and the vali 
the statements it contained. The pon A of 
the physician was at that time suppressed at 
his own request. The seal of secrecy, how- 
ever, can now be removed, as the important 
and interesting letter which appears below 
will abundantly show. In order, however, 
that the reader may better understand this 
letter, a few extracts are herewith given from 
the interview in question. - 

After an exchange of courtesies and a few 
reminiscences aves De war, in Mi the 
doctor was a prominent surgeon re- 
porter remark mts ~ doctor's improved 
appearance, upon which 


last saw me, and I ho many other i do 
One thing, however, At. 
ing, and t is one of the hardest 





any one, and ¢s 


he paid : 
“ Yes, I have peo rh in health since you 


pecially a doctor, to reer) 
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that is I have overcome my prejudices. You 


know~there are some people who. prefers th 


to remain in the w rather than mao 
erage the: manifest right. Such udice 
ae to 'y of the worst aot ow, 1 


, and of the “old schoo!” or- 
hee. ‘a but I have, after years of experi- 
ence ani m, come to the conclu- 
sion coat truth is the sere of all things, 
and that if ep or bigotry stand in the 
way oft go much the worse for them— 
they are sure to be crushed sooner or later. 
Why. when I knew you in Detroit, 1 would 
no sooner have thought of violating the code 
rofession, or of 

sig my anything out of the regular or- 
der, than I-would of amputating my hand. 
Now, however, I prescribe and advise those 
things which I believe to be adapted to cure, 
nl tae my experience has proven to be 
suc 

“How did you come to such heretical 
ideas as these, doctor?’ * 

“Oh, they are the result of my experience 
and observation. I obtained my first ideas 
upon the “— lect, though, from having’ been 
cured after all my care and the skill “of my 
professional ‘eutiven had failed to relieve 
me. ..Why, I was as badly off as many of 
my patients, with a complication of troubies, 
including dyspepsia, and consequently im- 
perfect Kidneys and liver, and I feared I 
should have to give up my practice. For 
months I suff untold agonies. Dull, in- 
definite sin various parts of the body ; 
a laék.of interest in everything around me ; 
a loss of appetite; headaches; all these dis- 
agreeable symptoms were added to pains, 
which were both acute and constant. Sick 
as I was, however, I became restored to 
health in the most surprising manner and in 
an incredibly short space of time, and it was 
this that proved a revelation to me. That 
was the starting point, and my prejudices 
faded rapidly after that I can assure you. I 
went to oe extensively and analyzing 
more extensively, and since that time 1 have 
discovered many things of real value to hu- 
manity. “Why only a few daysago I advised 
a lady who was suffering from a serious fe- 
male difficulty and displacement, to use the 
same remedy which cured me. I saw her 
this morning and she is nearly well; the 
pain and mation are all gone and she 
is around as usual. Wehave noright in the 
medical fraternity to sit back and declare 
there is no such thing as improvement or 
adyancement, or that we have a monopoly 
of the remedies Which nature has given to 
mankind.” There are great chan going 
on in every department of life, and there are 
ha developments in medicine as well. 

housands of Sh ey die every year from 
supposed typ fever, rheumatism or other 
complaints, when in reality it is from tri- 
china, caused from eating poorly cooked and 

diseased pork. Thousands of children are 
dying every year from dropsy as the appar- 
ent sequel to scarlatina, when in reality it 
is from diseased kidneys which have become 
weakened by the fever they have just had.” 

“Well, doctor, you have got some new 
truths here, certainly, but they sound very 
reasonable to me.’ 

“ Well, whether they are reasonable or not, 
I have demonstrated to my own satisfaction 
that they are truc, and I propose to stand by 
them, no matter how rhteh opposition I may 
raise by doing so Any man, be he politi- 
cian, preacher or physician, who is so con- 
siderate of his pocketbook or of his own per- 
sonal ends as to stultify himse!f by suppres- 
sing the manifest truth, is unworthy the 
name of man, and unwori hy, the confidence of 
the public whom he serves.” 

The above aresome of the principal pvints 
in the interview referred to. Now for the 
sequel, ‘The following outspoken letter from 
the doctor himself which has just been re- 
ceived is published in full: 


Editor Detroit Free Press: 


Some two years ago a reporter of your pa- 
per had an interview with me which he said 
he would like to publish. I consented on 
condition that you would not mention my 
name until I gave you permission. I have 
now accomplished the purpose I h:d in 
mind, and wish to say to you (which you 
em publish or not as you see fit) that I had 
debated for a long time whether I would 
shake off some of the professional! fetters 
which bound me with others for years, and 
tell the truth, or not. When I looked back 
and thought of the tortures, like those des- 
cribed by Dante in his trip to the infernal 

roaipaty which I endured from dyspepsia, 





recalled how much I would have given at 

that time for the. relief which I have since 

obtained, I determined that I would take the 

step 80 ‘long meditated, and thereby dis- 

charge a duty to my fellow men. If I could 

thereby save one og: mortal one night of 
» suffering I 


‘ the terrible. endured, J would be 





eatieted, be, the other consequences -what 


migit. 

y aye ae ic condition was produced by a 
torp * which did not, as a consequence, 
remove the bile from the blood. This pre: 
duced derangement of the stoniach, in 


motion of its coats, dyspepsia, constipation, 


headache, depression of spirits, yellow com- | © 


plexion, fat-covered eyes, chills and fever; 

in short, I was miserable to the last degree. 

T appealed in vain to my books, to my skill 

oo free physicians. The mystery 

of my ill-health grew deeper. I traveled 

every where—exhausted all authorized expe- 
dients—but to no purpose ! 

When in this frame of mind, desperately 
in need of help, but expecting none, one of 
my unprofessional friends called my atten- 
tion to some unusual cures wrought by a. 
prominent remedy and urged me to try it. I 
emphatically declined. ut secretly, and 
with a firm determination that I would 
never Jet anybody know what I had done, I 

its use. It was only an experiment, 
you know, but for that matter, all medical 
treatment is experimental. Well, to make 
long and surprising story short, I re 
a-8ort of physical revolution. My skin got 
a better color. My liver resumed its func- 
tions. I had no longer to arouse the bowels 
with cathartics. My headaches disappeared 
with my dyspepsia; but still I was not con- 
vinced. “Nature did it,” I reasoned. But, 
determined to push the investigation to the 
extreme, while I was in active work, 


tried the effect of the remedy on my patients Th 


afflicted with kidney, liver and urinary: dis- 
eases, watching every development carefully 
and studiously. Then I was completely dis- 
armed, for the remedy stood every test im- 


Cader sucb convincing circumstances, the 
matter of confessing my cures became a 
question of conscience and of duty to on 
manity. “Here is a remedy,” | said, “that 
has done for me what the best-medical skill 
of the country could not accomplish” atid as 
an honorable man I will not suppress the 
facts. I therefore write to you and most 
unhesitatingly assert that for all diseases of 
the kidneys, liver, stomach or urinary or- 

ADS which are amenable to treatment, 
arner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure sur- 
passes any remedy I have known or used, 
and since physicians have so much ill-success 
in the treatment of diseases of these organ, 
I am prepared to accept all we On meee to 
when y suy that they are, if conscientious, in 
duty bound to use this pure Sadat com- 
pound in their practice. . 
Yours very truly, 
W. SMITH, M. D. 

Statements so outspoken as the above and 
coming from such a reliable source are val- 
uable "hapa question. They conclusively 
show not only the power of the remedy 
which has become so well known and popu- 
lar, but the great importance of attention in 
time to the first indications of declining 
health. When professional men of such high 
standing siuk their prejudices and willingly 
declare their belief in that which they know 
to be valuable, the public may confidently 
follow their example. 








W. E. Thornton, mts -—Dear Sir: I use 
Laroque’s Bitters in my famity, and think it 
a valuable and excellent medicine for ali de- 
rangements of both Stomach and Liver, It 
gives me much p'easure to endorse its mer- 
its, which you are at liberty to make use of 
in any way you may think proper. Very 
respectfully yours, Mrs. H. Kettlewell, 
163 Hanover street, Baltimore, Sept. 2d 1880. 





A Perfect Regulator. 
LovuiIsviL_Le, Ky., March 29, 1881. 
H. H. WaRNER & be: Sirs—I = 
your Safe Kidney and Liver Cure as the 
liver regulator 1 have ever tried. 
GrEorRGE Rag. 








“CHANNEL ISLAND HEIFER CALF. 


Months old, Fawn and White; from some of the 
best stock of the State Price $1. 


Fersaleby F. B. STEINER, 
Rhode River Post Office, Anne Arundel Co, 


FOR SALE. 
T moderate price, if taken soon, two chamagh- 
A bred SHORTHORN CALVES, Roans. 


THOMAS J. LEA, 
Brighton P. 0., Montgomery Co., Md. 


“JOS. STELWAGON’S SONS, 


Manufacturers of : 
Manilla, Roofing. Sheathing and Carpet-Lining 


FAH ares, 


4Lsco 


ROOFING MATERIALS, 


5626 COMMERCE Ores aha 
_ |< PHILADELPHIA, | 














TAMES PENTLANE 
GREENMOUNT GAR 


 Aaatiditiens IN 1850.). 














Our stock of seeds is from the most reliable ¢ grow- 
ers, fresh and true to name. 


Fertilizers of Standard Brands. 


Griffith &’ Furner’s Animal Bone 

Ammoniated foes’ Pics Phosphate. 
Griffith & Turne:’s Alkaline Plant Food. 
Griffith & Turner’s Raw Bone. 
Baker’s ed Bone. 
Sling! uff's s Dissolved Bone. 
Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphate. 
Holloway’s ae gered and Phosphate. 
Lister’s and- W ae Phosphates. 
Peruvian and Oreille Guanos. 
Pla &c.- 
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Oliver Chilled Piows 

ran lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do better. 
, work than any other plow 

Malta Shovel Plows re Age Cultivators 

Corn Cahoon Seed Sowers. 

Pianet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 

Hagerstown ee Drilis. Monareh’Grain Drills 





Farmer's nd Grain 
The ae Herse hes The Victor Horse Rake. 
ret hepa e. 
Bullard ‘8 Hay Tedder. Foust’s Hay Loader. 
Doub s Harpoon Hay Fork Grain F; 
abe : e 

Philadelphia Lay owers. ates 

“cCormick Iron Mowers. Cider Mills. 

McCormick Im al Reapers. 

McCormick Twine Bindefs Corn Shellers. 

Farmer’s Friend Corn Planters. 

Keystone Corn Drills Hay Presses. 

Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Butter Workers. 
Pel 
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aah 
—— 
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= 
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ee 
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-—<€! 
— yaa ag Davis S Ny 
‘ountain Se 
Patent Gal Steel Fence Wire dice, desable 
and easily put up. 


REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FoR Core 


GRIFFITH & TURNER 


DEALERS IN * 


Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers a Seeds, f 


41 & 43 NORTH _ ssctneweet 
BALTIMORE, 


HAMPHBENS 


Vv " TEBIMCVICS 


For Twenty Years p, Dogs, h sve Slane, 








es have ae y ers, Stock- 
. ers, Horse R., Travels mi ippodromes 
enageries and others with perfect success 


OF SPEC 


peeatiene ailgmmadion, HiT 
a gnineely ex he Scithnese. 


o: wom rs 
Boas wa 
p Gares eh eases 1 neumonia, 
Tipes, i ellyache, 


id 7 


M. 
“Sinner sa Case (black walnut) lon, 


at bottles ~7 
Medictn né, an a Wedicatee,”- : 88.09 
Medicator,: -.- --+-+-.--+--> 
These Vi YOetiniey Cases are rent free ¢ to.any 
pe ad of the price, o ce er for 
it or more. 


ress on 
Veterinary Medicine to the amoun 


sinmpecy 2 vsoertoaya ie Mapa has Dery 1pm 


C¥-Pamphiets sent free on application. 


_MNMN{eS Patton on bireet, New Yorke 


Patent Caster Bolling Colter. 
With it, the plow iseasierheld, 
smoother land cide, leaves 








land; can be se' wide or narrow, 


deepor shallow, fis any right or 
» iron 











ny OA oll ‘Plants. 87" His stock of 
Ne 27 N. CHARLES 


cane peeore 





1 compare favorably any in the 
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> SITTER. | 


For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, |, 
Bilious Attacks, Headache, Cos- . 
tiveness, and ail Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 

ARE DECIDEDLY THE MOST POTENT REMEDY 
THAT CAN BE USED. 
Tt is not an po bev and certain 
would never one pionen ant an tute for 
c potigeanalente bi butl itis traly: ~ valuable 
which has been used for many 
num ofour citizens with m untailc} 
= 7 guccess in all the above comp it. 
25 Cents @ Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. © P 
Wi. E. THORNTON, Proprietor. 
, Maryland. 





























good wheat, grass and fruit ree ch dest 
250 climate; adaware i Carme cheap bat 
prey oN ban cat prices and county nidesks, ma. 


dress MA 


LMERICAN See Some nee 
[eesrastion and rendy reference, Bed euiy 
POLITICS, = aires wll be frwarded by malo 6, 0.0. 














aby py 
Hon. THOS. vw y : 
COOPER. March 20th. 3. 
Address FIRESIDE BLISHING CO. 
20 North Seventh Street, Philedelphis. - 








Levy Late, or Winter Peach. 
I pcre again to ons one = of fruit 
ers this very desira’ fruit, 

poring Poach grye In its © trom November 
ber, long after all others pone.” Large, 

beautiful and luscious, A Seaket pt a em was sent 

to Gen. Grant'last November » He wrote in answer: 

“They are the most beautiful’! ever saw in m m4 ” 

Try at least 12, which I will send by mail for 


Dr. G. F. NEEDHAM, Washington, >. C. 


$66 a week in your ow own town. Terms,.and. $5 
— Sree 
ALLETT © & CO, Portland, Maine. 


For Sale. - 
| oe Shorthorns, 


of both sexes and a]! ages, from calves to aged 
cows, at geasonable prices. 


JAMES LEE, 
Churchville, Harford Co., Md. 


10 Large Papers of Seeds, 


Fiower or Vegetable. 























yi wt assortment sufficient for egisatien, 
4 


Guaranteed woe and reliable, inepest 
id for 30 cents. 


PHILADELPHIA SEED COMPANY 


14 N. Seventh Sr., Philadelphia, 
CHANCE 10 MAKE MOUONEY.--No need of 
wat home. Male or female. Faimers espe- 

cially. Ye the year. Address, with stamp, 

EATON & CO. Lock Box 895, Washington, D.C. 
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the Cast Plows. 
, tha 
fect sali 


er, Send 


\.2HE NEW REMINGTON CLIPPER. 
ME “NEW REMINGTON CLIPPER ” is the New Plow destined to take the place of the heavy Chilled 

on now inuse. The Carbon Metal of which it is made being one-half cast-steel. has all the 
ring qualities of the chilled metal, and is much stronger. 


t every Remington Carbon Plow is well made of _— 
‘gfaction, subject to a two-days’ trial in the field. If it fails to comply 
tried by hea, the low can be returned to the dealer, to be held by him 


THE COMING PLOW! 





It can therefore be made the 


Remington Plows, full rigged, weigh 15 to 20 nds less than 
Sitiramtes: "The Resin y re 


Agricultural Co, guarantee 
material, and 


~ Manufactured by the Remington Agricultural Co., Mion, N. ¥. 


A, & A. G:ALFORD, Southern Agents, 21 & 23 8. Howard St., Baltimore. 


CEMENT FOR SILOS! 


Buy our Imported 


“IMPERIAL” PORTLAND CEMERT. 


Vest 400 pounds gross per barrel. It makes 
an artificial stone surface. Is cheaper and 
more durable than the common cements. Kemit 75 
cents in postage stamps for our Treatise, which 
shows how to mix it and how to use it. Fr circular 
directions “* How to Build Silos,” and the good results 
therefrom, remit 50 cents in postage stamps. 

Ss. L. MERCHANT & CO., 
P.O. Box 520, 41 Broadway, New York City. 


N. B.—When writing to Merchant, tell him what 
paper you saw his akve:tisement in. 


Woodward’s Medicated Eggs 


One of the Best Vermin Drivers in 
the World. 








. BY placing one of these eggs in the nest, when the 


hen is setting, she will come off clean and free 
from lice, and the little chicks will be clean and 
healthy. They are so constructed that the heat of 
the hen’s body causes the different ingredients of 
which they are composed to throw off a steady odor, 
which is death to hen lice, and thus the nest and 
body of the fowl are kept entirely free from all ver- 
min Saving ee breeding season, aad heated term of 
summer. ‘ice 50 cents per dozen, or by the gross. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Sole Agents, Philadelphia. 
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in Sileated Phosphate ('. 


Of Baltimore, Mead. 








THE 


Popplein ‘Silicated Phosphate, 


t= Forming. « complete Mineral Manure, 
and Proved by the experience of the past fire 
years to be specially adapted to light, loamy 


Uo ANALYSIS. 
Moisture, at 919° F................ 5 to 8 pefcent. 





Available Phos. Acid....... ees 9 toll & 
Insoluble “ “ eeeree ec eeetee 1 to 3 « 
ay ar pee? i eee eas i wi 
Potagh  Qevsonts dade cetedemmed 25 to 4 a 
Magresia ...... ccecesececees neeees Stes « 
BOAR oie cs deca cccvees cocteccecess 2 to 8 bas 


-This;Brand put up specially 
in Ten-pound Boxes, for use upon 
GRASS LAWNS and FLOWER 
BEDS, There is nothing to equal 
ite): ‘ 

Price, 50 Cents per Box. 
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THE POPPLEIN 





ACTIVE 


Ammonia’d Bone Phosphate 
Recommended for all Stiff Lands. 


ANALYSIS. 

Moisture, at 212° F.......00. «..-:10 to12 percent. 

c Matter, capable of pro- 

ducing Ammonia...... ««...+ 2 te2k * 

Soluble Phos. Acid..63 to 8 p ct. 
Reverted “ BK tod “ 
Total Available Phos. Acid,......10 to12 
Tots] Bose Phaaphiato......c.sc0c80., to 8 
Potash K. O....s.c0evssssscceeeee 9% to 8 


Alkaline Bone Phosphate. 


ANALYSIS. 


Soluble Phos. Acid.. 6 to % per cent. 
Reverted bad --5to6 


Total Available , «ccs... cee. cdseeess 1b to 13 per cent, 
Insoluble Phos. Acid.........:..+.- ei? 
Total Bone Phosphate.. ...... ... Wtoso § « 
Potash K. O.....cncccestvececees oe 200 38 
Sod 2to3 a 


er 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 


Or Acidulated South Carolina Bone. 
Containing 12 to 15 per cent Available Phos. Acid, 


Bececas seeeeceveees eer ee o eeee 


SILICATED PHOSPHATE (CO. 


128 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


. P.O, Box 852. 


brilliant carmane; Gen. Jacqueminot, brilliant crim- 
son; Marie-Van Houtte, delicate yellow; Cornelia 
Cook, large white; Marechal Neil, large sellow. 


Adéress ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, 
Baltimore, Md, 








BY MAIL, 
viz.; Catherine Mermet, rosy pink; 
Perle des Jardins, golden yellow ; 
Niphetoz, snow white; gias, 


htc tance, satiny rose; Bon Silene, 


id. Ten for $1, 





BALTIMORE. 


For Sale. 


6 BUCK LAMBS out of fine grade ewes by a 
thoroughbred Oxford Buck, price $10 each. Can 

be seen at my farm (two miles east of Texas), on Pott 

Spring road, Eighth District, Baltimore County. 


D. R. HOWARD, 


2 SPEAR’S WHARF, BALTIMORE. 











GEORGE O. STEVENS, 





S)SHES, 


LIGUT STREET, 


BLINDS & Dope 


BALTIMORE. 


EEPS IN STOCK AND FURNISHES TO ORDER: Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mou 
Bracket Shelves, Barge Boards, W 


Buflc er Hardware, Wood Mantels, Window Fram Frames, 
BeBe aeeaact a ase aeth ore, Fes Comin, ve Boe 


ets, Hand Ballings, Balusters, Newel Posts. 
Charch a H 
Points, Oil, EUty, Class, 


» Brack- 


indow Caps, Door Caps, 





DEATH TO WHITEWASH 


—=~9——— 


AXWELL’S PREPARED 
GYPSUM, for Whiteing 
add Coloring Stores, Factories, 
Mills, Dwellings, Churches, 
Barns, or forany purpose where 
whitewash or calcimine is used ; 
is easily applied; keeps clean 
longer than lime; will not 
crack, peel or rub off; does bet- 
ter work than lime; one quart 
covers hundred square yards. 
Its sanitary qualities are excel- 
lent. Packed in barrels, half- 
barrels, kegs, kits and cans. 
Send for circulars. 


Hazlett & Foster, 
132 W. Pratt Street, 
Baltimore. 












“CYCLE” 
ENSILACE 


. 7 er” 27, he 
4 M + * 
0° On ayy Oy, An eeyy 


THE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 
83S Beokman St., WN. Y. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ENSILAGE CONGRESS, 


ELD at New York. Statements from numerous 
Ensiloers. Descriptions of Earth, Wood and 
Masonry Silos. Price 30 cents. Published by 


THE NEW YORK PLOW CoO., 
55 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


a BERKSHIRE PIGS, price $12.50 per pair. 
Boxed and delivered free. 


THOMAS J. LEA, 
Brighton P. O., Md, 











DR. R. P. LORD, 


VETERINARY SURGEON 


ye 
EMBER of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, London. Treats all Diseases of Horses 
Dogs and Cattle. Spacious Infirmary Stables and 
Operating Shed, 


Cor. Penna. Ave. and Hoffman St., Baltimore. 





Revolution in Sheet Music. 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. 

( VER THE GARDEN WALL, and all the latest 

and most popular Sheet Music of the day, now 
retailing at 30 to 75 cents per copy, for sale at all 
news dealers and stationers. Having just opened our 
branch house here, we are prepared to supply dealers 
and agents at liberal terms, nd for our circular. 

W. A. EVANS & BRO. 
Room 1 Central Building, 

N. W. Cor. Holliday and Baltimore Sts., Baltimore 








WANTED. 


ECOND-HAND VOLUMES of the AMERICAN 
JERSEY CATTLE CLUB HERD REGISTER. 


Address, giving number of volume and price, 
8S. T., Care American Farmer Office. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 
Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co., 163 Baltimore 8&t. 


New York, 














THE, >: 
Maryland Directory for 1882 


S a book of special value, and a standard of refer. { 





ence for names, localities and other useful infor. 
mation. Contains the address of Farmers, Merchants 
Professional Men and others, and the only book of the / 








State farnishing this ge | mail onr ae 
ceiptof $150 J. FRANK LE > Y Be 
Neo. 15 Post Office Ave., Balto. pe 
a 


JERSEY REDS! 


THE MOST PROFITABLE PIG FOR THE FAMER. 


SPECIAL. 


Eo one month, (April 15th to May 15th,) we wil) 
deliver Jersey Red Pigs selected from Choice 
February Litters, in Baltimore, Se eannate 
Alexandria, af eee egy 
mond, Norfolk, Lynchburg, taunton, 
or Charlottsville, tor $13 per pair. We have 
some of the finest litters we have ever ured now 
ready for delivery. Order (per reg: letter) at once. 
Send for illustrated catalogue of thoroughbred stock: 


WM. L. BRADBURG & CO. 


Nason, Orange County, Va. 


n 
ich. 








ENTERPRISE [| .- 
(Galvanized Iron) 


WIND -MILL. 


Wee 





HE only Iron Wind-Mill made of Galvanized 

Iron, with Rosette Wheel. Wind-Mills,Water- 
wheels, Hydraulic Rams and Pumps put in on true 
hydraulic principles. 


GEORGE J. KENNEDY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


468 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 











Hannibal Membrino. 
(Trial, 4 years old, 2 30,) 

Y Woodford Membrino, 2 214 ; dam Lady McKer- 

ny, also the dam of Nil Desperandum, whose 


record is 224%. Will make the season in Talbot. 
For particulars apply to 


JOHN K. CAULK, 
Trappe, Talbot County, Maryland. 


Bermuda Grass Seed 


WE. have succeeded in procuring a limited supply 
of seed of the above valuable grass for all South- 
ern localities. Price by mail, $250 per pound; 25 
cents per ounce. Two pounds of tha sced will be 
sufficient to sow an acre. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


15 JOHN STREET, 
New York. 
THE HUNTER MELON. 


Y¥ careful selection ae a series of years a 

high grade of MUSKMELON has been produced, 

of which a limited quantity of seed is for sale. The 

HUNTER is the queen, the ne plus ultra of melons. 
Per ounce, 50 cents; per packet, 25 cents 


G,. F, NEEDHAM, Washington, D. C. 


THE DUCHESS 


S one of the very best of the new white Grapes. 

Hardy, productive, flavor the best, If you ¢ 

a vine this spring Jet it be a DUCHESS, gio each ; 
$10.00 per dozen; by mail. Address 


Dr. G. F. NEEDHAM, Washington, D. ©. 




















































THE AMERICAN: FARMER, 








WHEEL CORN 


~o ago 





tig = — 


CULTIV ATOR I 


fle above cut represents an implement which no farmer should be without. It does the work more 
thorough, and with greater ease than the old mode of cultivating corn We have them both riding and 


walking. Send for circulars and price lists to 


Js. c. DURBOROW & CO. 


S35 LICE. 


SLE, 


Baltimore. Med. 

















$2 WORTH of MUSIC for 10 CTS. 
Music in the March No. of Journal: 
1. Romance, instrumental; Beethoven, 2 Joy- 
ous Farmer, instrumental; oe 3. =~ 
pee vocal; Gounod. 4 Whe Hopes a 
d, vocal; Wood. 5, Willow 7) the Lily, 
Y vocal; from the opera of “Claude Duval.” 6. 
Oey When Autumn Leaves Fall, instru’1; Fruman. 
%. Marquis et Marquise, instrumental ; Morley. 


Single number 10c. ; yearly aubecrigtion $1. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 











WANTED—FARMERS AND DEALERS TO KNOW 


That the CHEAPEST and BEST Fertilizer for all crops is 


BAUGH’S PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE 


WARRANTED to be pened. of of Pure Raw Bones and Oil of Vitriol only. Send for our descriptive 
bev * Sent Free.” Dealer 4 ddress 


pamphiet showing Guarcnteed Analysis. 


wanted in every county, A 


BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia or Baltimore. 








Peruvian Guano. 





I have secured the only ca’ go of 


HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO 


in the United States direct from paar — 


PICA, the richest —— of Peru, containin 

cent. of Ammonia, a full supply from OB :) 
deposits, containing 5% to 6 per cent. of Ammonia, 
which I offer for sale direct from ship or warehouse. 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


— a oe te 


Nec Tands. 


Ipper James Real Estate Agency, 
By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va., 


wie offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of 
Eastern Virginia. Catalogues sent on application. 

















‘coTswoLps FOR SALE. 


13 SELECTED EWES, 2 years old, in lamb, and 1 
buck ; also, 4 last season’s lambs, all pure : stock. 
Also, 1 yake ofoxen. . 


GEORGE L. SCOTT, Darlington, Md. 





JOHN SAUL’S 


CATALOGUE OF 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants, 


For (882, 
WIll be Ready in February, with a Co'ored Plate. 


T is full in all the really good New Pilants— 
New Dracenas, New Crotons, New 
Pelargoniums, €c¢., with a rich collection of 
Fime Foliage and other Greenhouse and 
Hothouse Plants, well grown and at low prices, 
free to all our customers ; to others 19 cents, or a plain 


copy free. 
R OSE An immense stock of all the Kew 
=« French and English Varieties, 
0G-Catalogues of Flower and Vegetabie Seeds, 
Fruit Trees, &c., free. Everything pertaining to the 
Plant, Seed or Ni ursery business. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 








Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 


QraicrTe pure and reliable. Many imitations. 
costing 3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vin- 
egar. To guard against deception, observe that pack- 
ages bear our brands. 
Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREDOK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
63 S GAY STREET. 











‘PLYMOUTH 


THOS. W. HOOPER, 


128 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
Lake Roland, Baltimore Co. 


EGGS, $2 per 18; $8 per 26. Send for circular, 








+ - 
period f tim: have this stock of Cabbage in 
to ‘Obtained saan German and Swedish 


Bc Jt has been a of our bus'ness to 
° and to-pay we off pero its Criginal purity Sot cmnal tn 


eqnal 
oa thee Ge wry bt tm he Santry, ve the te bea howd on 
We have made this 


i stom: have, such f ye age sen ab ene for 
pry bos sauna that we Ba ’ om - “ Rich sstbetions 
Dn, | w 
-y made sci of cabo porters ng care, guided bye perience ON ‘NOT A ter GR. SEBD IS RAISED 
FROM STALKS, ALL FROM SELECT our catalogues charge to all 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, Nos. 21 & 23S. avalos, Bet. Market & Chestnut Bia 


FARM WAGONS 


FOR SALE BY 


THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Agricultural Implements, Machinery, Seed, ée. 
_60 LIGHT ot il BALTIMORE. 


PEOPLES’ MUTULL LIVE STOCK INSURINCE COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Office, DTo. 2S South Street, 


Over the Firemen‘s Insurance Company. 
THIS COMPANY INSURES 


HORSES, MULES AND MILCH cows 


Against Death by Disease or Accident. 


IT IS AN INSURANCE COMPANY, NOT AN ASSOCIATION. 


Makes Yearly Reports to the Insurance Department of the 
State of Maryland. 


PLAN ae ee 


LL 8TOCK inspected by he Company’s inspectors are. issued. by particulars 
the Compan ey 3 office for ae which ee alt Informa on hye ny Sone, 

S. CORSE, bag 3 Fe nyt Nurseries. ent, WM B saN Editor ditor Awan ica ARMERS 
Treasurer, G turers, Baltimore county. 


" OFFMAN, of W. H. Hoffman & Sons, Paper Man 
Secretary, BLL W REE. 


ROSHBANK NURSERIES, 
GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


E a the attention of ase public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 

WARF PEA RS-—2, 3 and 4 $ yee, APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Stan- 

dard o Dwarf. APRIC CRAB APPLES, MULBEKRIES, GRAPEVINES, of the most 

ular kinds, together with other small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 

RUBS are large, and pales most of the rarest sorts, 

BEDDING-OU PLANTS by nd re 1 000, for which we have issu 

SPECIAL.—Sixty thousand on two-year-old OSAGE ORANGE ie PLAt 

CATALOGUES FORW. ARDED. ON APPLICATION. ORD - An. ° 

DED TO. ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF OF CHARG 


W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. 
we SPRING OF 1882.<a9. 


M’ NEW PRICE-LIST for coming spring is ready. and will be mailed free to all applicants ts giving post. 
office address plainly written (including name of county). My prices are “ SUBROILE asa 
downward tendency goes, while I am happy to inform my former customers and all the Seoul of Tux 
Amenican Farmen that the growth of my stock was never better than the present season, 
Apple trees are particularly fine, + ee the list of valuable varieties has been greatly increased. A complete 
assortment of all kinds of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Ke ag an immense stock of Grapevines, Asparagus 
Plants, Flowering Shrubs, &c., &c. Correspondence solicited, 


J. W. KERR, Propricter. 


THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, Leng Building. 

Rough and. Dressed Lumber ie hs ee 

HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 1% 
SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 
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THE oheME ROA N = FARMER. 











“2 VOID ACHING BACKS. 


‘ IN DESTROYING 


Potato Bugs 0 or Tobacco came 


LIME OR PARIS GREE 


ACTIVE ieaut WANTED. 
For Circulars &c., address the undersigned, 
Dealer in 


FERXILIZERS, BONE- DUST, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
a NIT, LAND PLASTER, CARBONATE of 


CEMENTS 

















s Direct Lucia thd Ge fons, 
German, 
Round ae Rosendale 


This is the Best and Cheapest Cement 


FOR SILOS 


Send for oy terete: 








Wa 1 Mil in 











Diet system of deli <P milk in sealed At jars, has met with 
great success in New York, Ch m and other cities 
aud towns. It has filled an heretofore unsupplied want, which 
must exist elsewhere, in all places where milk is celivered to fami- 
lies in tin cans. Circulars and full particalars on application to- 


WARREN GLASS WORKS CO., 


72 Murray St., New York City, N. Y. 


Plants and Flowers. || 


MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1882 OF — AND RARE PLANTS, 
FREE TO ALL. ADDRESS 


“ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, Baltimore, Md. 
B. GUS. BILE & CO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


195 LEXINGTON STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


ARMERS? local orders for option trading solicited. and feithfull executed. Orders for SEEDS and 
FP peerivigers ‘promptly ‘lled. CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED Reference, Howard Bank of 


























GOOD FARMER must be Jack-of-all-trades, but the most important thing about a farm is to have the 
buildings well painted. And the art of painting és not in knowing how to spread it on (as this is soon 
learned), but the mixing is the important point, as great care should be used in the manipulation and select- 
ing of drgers; pigments and minerals that enter into its composition. Now, all this is made easy by 
using the H. W JOHNS ASBESTOS Paint, which is ready mixed for the brush. Made of pure oil, and has 
a body equal to two coats of white lead. Send or particulars, color sheet and reduced price list to 


, Ja-les Pr BD, 
Bop and 172 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


GILPINW’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


7 RE prepared eaeeres tk grest care, from medical plants; are coated with sugar, that they may be taken by the 

emaliest child a a7 the most delicate stomach ; are iutended es Wincor y to act upon the Liver, 
thereby relieving all such diseases as COSTIVENESS. HEADACHE, vans £4 wee DYSPEPSIA, COLDS, 
SeOmbICR send, ~¢ a bilious origia. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills 


all 
than the fact ay w o feltewing tre are known to family physicia thes are using them in their 
te practice. |W pend ‘the fol lowing from one of our most prominent p 
N 





= 





ysicians: 
ee te $e a a oe eed 
it t to t the com binat ce: perf and compr e on. ar 
ehh obi ced go ones ta.be used in diseases of a bilious origin. T shall tak 


ow easure in recom- 


them, not only to my patients but the entire medical profession. Yours traly, J WISTAR, M.D. 
one of the leading Tatsil druggists of West Viegiots 
1860.—Measrs. Canby, Gi/pin ‘@ (o.—Gents: Please send bye 
$ 


. VA., June l twelve 
egetable Liver Pills. 1 have the most flatte: accounts from all who ere them, and 
ours, HALFANT. 


jay fs not far distant when _— wilt 7 all others. 

We yor fill several with certificates, etc., from nent men nedaghae the country, but 

prefer'to let the Pills in the future, as ae — in the past. entirely on their own merit, knowing that 
beta <P a known their use own from generation to generation. 

he ee ety bes Kuiven PILLS are sold by all respectable druggists and country store- 


“Principal "Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 








{SELENITIC CEMLNT-—Sole Agency 


SBORGE PAGE &. Soy 










No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Bollers the Safest ana most Kconomical of Fuel made. 
Qrenonany Steam Lp ne! and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills, Sash, Mule 
Saw Mills. oor. 7 wot Grist "Mills, achluery. Pulleys, &c., &c. AGRIGULTORAL © ENS 
GINES A SPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel , Leffel Turbine Water W heels, Wood Work. 
ochpey all “tinds Tanite Emery Wheels and Gr Circular Saws, Saw Gummers, and T 
—' Maiti Su tes xenerally. ents for or NICOLS, SHEPHARD’ @CO’S VIBRATOR THRESH NG Me 











a oF Le, ie _— HING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue ™ 
| THE a 
HAMBLETONIAN 
STALLION 


PERALTO 


| vosiea 1877; Height, 16} Hands; 
| Weight, 1.200 Pounds. 





Lowest PRICES 
POWELLS PREPARED CHEMICALS 


= 12 a Farmercan buy a FORMULA 
For $ (520 lbs)of POWELL’S 


PREPARED CHEMICALS | | seatzes tai de ems, 





Giese | by “Ph ” son of ary) k’s eecge Chiet” 
out of “ Faeshion”’ > ty Hiatoga 

a son of oof Hanley's “ Hia’ dam of ¢ Pier. 

| ee. was “ nie Clay” y Neaves’s * Cassius M. 

PERALTO is believed to p= ~ any five-year-o d 





This ,when mixed at home, makes One Ton 
of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE: equal in 
plant-life and as certain of successful crop- 

production as many high priced Pheaghaten 


NOexpance. { taavectoos hag 
° -five dollars the with 
Power.’s Cuemicats have been thoroughly e me oe following year in case of itty 
elk ae give universal satisfaction, and we offer cents to the groom Re abe mare. Maree from a 


leading farmers in every State as reference, distance beeen ow on grain or po as desired, at mod- 
owner's risk. 


erate rates, and 


ROB’T HOUGH, 
P. 0. Tunis Mills, 


Send for Pamphlet.. Beware of imitations. 
Brown Chemical Co 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
Manufacturers of TimoRE, Mp. 
Powell’s Tip Top Bone Fertil-~ 





izer. only $35 a Ton, net cash. 
Bone Meal. Dissolved Bone. TALBOT CoO., MD. 
Potash. Ammonia. 








And all high-grade Fertilizing Materials. 





- HISILIYS CABINET CREAMERY. 
























COTTON A, GRAINGR | e 
TOBACCO sgVEGENIBLES) |= a: 
DEES i: 








custenmmnantah $oene pint food. Fes cae aan | Creamery and Refrigerater Combined. 
by by mail for ty ete thette stamps OHNO: 


| AS .s sabemanege First Premiums and Medals than 
FOR 
THE 


tus in America. Requires 
Dr. Peck’ s Artificial Ear Drums 








| aes icet to operate it than any other Portable Cream- 
ery on the market. Is protected by letters patent. 
be A inges no patent on device or process. For circulars 
dress the manu 
MOSELEY & STODDARD MF’G CO., 
Poultney, Vermont. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, Gen’ Ag’ts, 


Xiwe, tori ihe Bag AY. <5 41 and 43 N. Paca Street, 
u uy . 
ail Gon ~ versation and even whis Phocd dis- = nee. oS 


tinetly. We refer to . Send for - BALTIMORE, MD. 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
HP. K. PECK ork. 


PECK & 00., 858 Bro~dway, New Y: 





— —- 


SEAN’S EXTRACT of ANNATTO,. 

















PAY’ S BUILDING MATERIAL 


Thpanhanaleee aaie lite W, H.. PAY ,Camden.N.J 











‘HULLERS#33= 
is great Allonas 
Olover Ifulling Attachment 

CO. Mansfield. O. 


write THE AULTMAN, & TAYLOR CO. 


47 and Ap’ NorfhSecond & St. 
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See = eae ee °) 45m 
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THE A MERICAN- BA 





Windsor Herd 
J FRSEYS. 


WWATTS & SETH. 
fi J 28 ST. PAUL STREET, 
ARAWANA BUTTERCUP, toss, . e BALTIMO«<E, MD. 


A. EK. WARNER, 


MANU FACTUREE OF 


SILVER WARE ano RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 


importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


Wedding Fresents, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronses, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Baltimore. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS. EWD. H. BISSELL, 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
100 Acres in Small Fruits. 
















' F ene 7 





{1811, 














our customers an immense stock a APPLES, PEACHES, CHEBRI APRICOTS. 
RAPES, ae. all the standard sorts. Also, the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAM AL TREES 
remy ROSES, &c. Wholesale and Retail. Te. y oe sli we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the 


ties for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
Office Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank), BALTIMORE, MD. 








S. Hamimuton Caveny. Noan W. Caveury. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


CLO PHING and FURNISHING GOODS =z: 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore St., 


: Between Calvert and Light Sts., SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building. Baltimore, Md 








— DEPARTMENT.—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to order 

t and ful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of the house for 

vamnene 4ND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchant tailoring 
establishmenie generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old up, is unsurpassed. 
Samples ef material, with directions by which any one can measure, and prices, sent by mail when desired 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER, 


























DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 
132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
- BALTIMORE. , 
iN] g| CLAIRMONT AND FURLEY HALL inf 
NURSERIES. 

? Tuaree Stock for Spring. 
100.000 *etate"astcncs' haat Simtunt Srepevinen, Mawpben iy eed 
Seve ont Oe Gam of me pearbet 90 varieties of Strawbe:ry mts, -kvergreen and Shade Trees, 

Wi. CORSH & SONS, 

Box 248, Baltimore City. Nurseries—Bel Air Road, 2 miles from City. 
aa LONDON PURPLE *x” 
TRADE MARK. 

ot ar 4e7 Wes RESTA ARON UR outta, 


Tere 


, A mae of all 








C Hesr hhovehesn’s Station, H.'O. RW. wa 
BALTIMORE @O., MD. 








STRAWBERRY mtIwie | 


ria kde. Have'a large and pute stock 


of all the leadi Senterd vores and of 
the newer : 


wteregt siStg ein aero 4 


son, Chas. Down 


RASPBERRY PLA \TS. 








Gregg, #18 per M.; Cuthbert, @1i; Brandywine, 99. | [tem 


R. 8. COLE, 
Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
_Harman’s, A. A. Ce., Md. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS. |? 


Chatsworth Farm, 


Reisterstown, Balto. Ce., Md. 














FOR SALE. 


|? branes there CALVES, tracing to such bulls as 
Lord Rex 1413, De Lancy 2234, and Watts 2618, 
the two first combining the blood of Albert, Splendid, 
McClellan and Pansy 8. Tne excellence of LORD 
REX, now at the head of my herd, is everywhere 
conceded. My herd took at the Baltimore County 
Fair of 1881 the Special Jersey Herd Prise of $100, 
and five other First Prizes, the judges being John V. 
N. Willis, Esq., of New Jersey, and Colin Campbell, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the conditions of compe- 
tition unusually exacting. : 
ANDBEW BANKS. 








Jerse 


» 1881. 
‘HIS is free fiom aunt, © 


Alea, ¢ COLLIE PUPS in Apri in April, 
T. T. LOVELOCK, Gordonsville, vx 


SHORT-HORNED CATTLE, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP, 
POLAND-CHINA PIGS. 
A few choice young bulls now ready for sale, 
J. B. CRAY, 
Fredericksburg. Va. 














G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. W. MAGER, 
Chemist and Metallur gist Formerig Chemist of N. 
Balto. Copper Werke. Fertiliser pape 


LEHMANN « MAGER, 

HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
descriptions —Manures, Soils, 
~ Ores of Gold and Silver (by 
Temeseen tah cher minneae, Wier for steum; 

and h use. Mineral waters 
and various products »f art. Terms moderate, 


Card Collectors! 


lst.—Buy seven bars DOBBINS’S 
ELECTRIC SOAP of your Grocer. 


2d.—Ask him to give you a bill 
of it. 

3d.—Mail us his bill and your full 
address. 


4h.—We will mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six colors 
and gold, representing =e he gaps 
** Seven Ages of.Man.” 


—:0:——__—. 


I L.CRAGIN & Co. 


116 8. Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














one ae & « 
iene heh 
ren as 


Sp, ASibe —- for circular ‘and’ Jocation’ of 
P, X-DEDERICK & 00, Albans. ¥.7, 








-|BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 


At Reasonable Prices. 
BREED yi from the pes, pneies stock of he 


I' a 
Bieck-B Breasted ie. 4 
Sirs el acta 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, MG: . 


To Dealers # Consumers of Paints 


el Renny mate call your attention to our Teale: 
ixed ee 7 ad ¥ ae 

ens use hich is — a, €.. supersed 

Paint. Ex 


wate th heen ed tha 
to the w 

Paint oa m the usual way, that it will retain its 

Drightnst af Color, and will not crack or peel off. 


EuTaw Paint Co./ 



















SALTPETRE, 


CHEMICALS, &e 


100 W. LOMBARD ST. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





onseiing }ipon vhs Fo ny person, and the expense of 
sa 


employ whilst_the cost of the 
Paint wil Seve third less when mixed in the 


prepared ive any information that _ 
be desired on poe Aad mail or in 
solicit a trial pee you to Da teowioned of the shore 
statements. Address :— 


mutawFaint Co. 
100 W. Lombard. Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 7. 




























































re ort pe SR ee ne me deme 
- si - - 





ee ‘AMERICAN FPARMER. 





‘6 ne Heated anh Weniaaa nat-Phas 
os Amm oniat 1 Super Phospata 
Sa “GRAIN GENERATOR... 


LVED S. Gc. PHOSPHATE, 


a we 1 to 1S Per Cent, Available Phosphoric Acid. 


“DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


WL. DAVISON # 62 Sin 
To FARMERS & STOCK OWNERS 


TRUTH ATTESTED. 
ey, TI. ERE 



















Some Important tements of et 
Knewn EF eepie “wholly Verin 

In oe bows the public may fully realize Si gen- 

as well as the power and 

value of iwi a ~ of whith t they speak, we —- 

or herewith the fac simile ‘s' tures of parties whose 








sincerity is ond question. The treth oft these 
FARMERS, tcetimotiai is abeotate hor cah the facts they an- 
nounce be ign 
STOCK OWNERS ATtayta, 5) March 8, 1881. 
DAIRYMEN H. Hi. Warner @ Co., Rochester. 


GentLeuen—For ewenty- Yor ~ have suffered 
AND more or less 4 _ = er pa kidneys. My 
(tf business for many Ses seamed me to travel 
POULTRY over the southern Y states. = going to Texes iast 
KEEPERS | fall, | saw in 8 paper on of Warner’s 
Safe Kidney iver wn I bought a bottle, and 
iscafled tothe | in poe than s week the improvement in my health 
SPECIALTIES 
made by 


Since then, my general health has 
The Ritaker Manufacturing Co, 


Saesieoh wer wonderfully, and I now enjoy a s 

health and strength, in every cular, asl 
me The Indian Condition Powder.—Un- 
ete eee on the market, which act on y 


= ete cabo ~ it Pvtioaed, to ee my seein in this world 
powders, an ime vegetable 
see ets gualties me a ating 


s blessing, has 
been due to your os 
ive. Seats quan wine a healthy oat 


eon aen reece a = C.. Whit 


To dairymen these er 6 0 Mo S 
nllk, enriching sis largely, in on y cates re eta Oe t “1, 188. me *{ 
When coed ce farms | 7. oa cae ae ae 
it ven most com sal ' Geneunen— For  Teuffered in- 
2. The ne indian For the cure Cepaeiy anda terpid 
of cuts, and or 3) Bere after. sryiay that I could 
The tin diseases Su man 0 hear treatment of some 
Sa standing 4 — ee ph ner the treatment of case 
a oR pe wie Kidvoy and -4 
cure oe ee Care: bouteas t bed tbat ltele it its merits or 
canian cure of nl dneasee cider For oteers © ak to e aay pest oteneien, Th 
ards. ce incident to poultry bottle, I continned the use 
foe ; the prod egss, and mark oft the SM maticino ee until I became completely cured. 
im, in the weight and of fowls. 


in fowls it has ne 

em in health and free from vermin. 

Letien.--A chemical 
vention and cure of scab, ret, &c., 

+ — preparation only a 


CF tte (ocks. 


Judge Court of fae rte 
Thousands of equally strong endorsements— many 











yy tt f them in cases where hope was ned—have 
les of the Coadition Powders or | ° ¥ 

erate ect Sean | pete a Warne tt Ry fad aC 

2% ctecia stam Fy Pwnpnadhe Baek Nata dn—d organs. 

ov’ circulars, “Fine gency. A ‘aunfnete, sg | 'f any one who reads this has any ph trouble, 

Con ys W 174 Wylie Sireat, Philadelphia, Pa. remember the great danger of delay. 

HIGH CLASS A. G. MOTT, 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


| | Sgge $2.00 Per Setting. 
SURPLUS BIBDS ALL SOLD. 


E. B. OWENS, 
153 W. Pratt St., Baltimore. 


$5°to $20 Fern An. 4 at Av soat Samples ‘worth 
N& to. Portland, Maine. 


WM, STUART SYMINGTON. 


Warehouse, 


40 Ensor at, Wend Belair Market, Baltimore 


OLE AGENT for the great BELLE a FEED 

CUTTER, “ Boss of the World” for 
and Straw. Cuts 4 lengths, from 104 inches wi 

cut one ton in 30 minutes. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 














$72 a week, $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly we free. Address 
E & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








THOS. A SYMINGTON. 


at SYMINGTON BROS, & CO, ss: 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


VizZz.: 


Gricle Oakey Wood Fertilizer ||Oriole Acid Phosphate. 
For Red Lands. 
Oriole Dissolved Bones, 
Oise oiler Oriole Amm. Superphosphate 


For Grey Lands. 


* ea brand is nade under a different and distinct fornyula, and each contains what is mdst heeded 
by the parstentar soit for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as represented, 


‘SYMINGTON® BROS. & C©O., Manufacturing Chemists. 





~ 


) 0 SLINGLUFRS& co., a 


i |isr W. Fayed &.} BALTIMORE. { rect Pendens 


&t. 
Manufacturers and Manipulators of _ 


PHOSPHATES. 


Wp (pw eticing wo she wate Goa Aerio Wap 
guarantee ¥, up to 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonis. 
SLINGLUF ES DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Solable Bone Phosphate. 
SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 
SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price, 








KNOWN BRANDS OF GOOD?*, which we 
standard: 














awgsiu, BR. J. BAKER & CO. Eat 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &c., 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 


AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO. 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 86 & 38 ‘6. Charles St., Baltimore; Md. 


-— — _— 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 


= Le) eG: BL, 


Agricultural aud Mill Machinery 








“ECLIPSE 
NGRICULTURAL nie 





Buffalo Pitts 4 SR sad Cleaner, 


The old standard, and still ahead of ail competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER: 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 











Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer brill, Cireular Saw Mills, 
Star, Victor and ilion Herse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gam Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &, 
pape ee fee eee ee correspondence solicited from ai! waating enyching 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


LTo. SS. Tight | St.. Baltimore, rad. 








ENTERED AT. POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 












